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— 8 million 


a day 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Happy meetings at soda fountains have 
proved so enjoyable that they have become 
a definite part of shopping and marketing, 
arranged by appointment and known as 
Coca-Cola Clubs. @ © Such a sociable 
pause is a little minute that’s long enough 
for a big rest. 
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The Best Served Drink in the World 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in its own thin, crystal-like 
glass. This glass insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola syrup 
and ice-cold carbonated water. The final touches are to add a 
little finely chipped ice and stir with a spoon until the sparkling 
bubbles bead at the brim, 
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OUR HAND OF FELLOWSHIP TO CHINA 


IXTEEN YEARS AGO when China, the oldest of mon- 
archies, became a republic, the United States, as one of 
our editors recalls, was the first to recognize the new 

régime; and now that the Nationalists have extended their sway 
over practically all China, the Government of the United States 
is the first to recognize them as constituting the government of 
China. Whether it is de facto, as some correspondents say, or 
de jure, as others have it, the new government of China does win 
formal recognition in Secretary Kellogg’s announcement of the 
signing of a treaty by which we recognize China’s tariff-making 
autonomy, or independence. ‘‘China is a nation. America is 
the first nation to say so, and we are glad that the United States 
-has said so.’”’ This succinct utterance of the Syracuse Post- 
Standard expresses the sentiment of the press of the United 
States. Congratulating the State Department, the Democratic 
New York World calls its action ‘‘a splendid job which could not 
have been better done.’”’ The step taken is of vital importance, 
says the Washington Post, ‘‘not for tariff reasons, but because it 
is the first taken by any of the great Powers toward recognition 
of the complete independence of China under the Nationalist 
government.” And it should be pointed out that the press 
correspondents in the various capitals of the world feel convinced 
that the example of our State Department will be followed by 
the other great Powers without undue delay. 

After the capture of Peking—to which the Nationalists gave 
the new name, Peiping—the leaders at Nanking centered theic 
hopes upon American recognition, which, according to press 
correspondents in China, they considered a prize greater than any 
possible military triumph. In the spring, it will be remembered, 
Secretary Kellogg gave assurances that upon the establishment 
of a sufficiently strong government in China he would be willing 
to consider new treaty relations. A few weeks ago came the 
announcement that more than 1,200 marines would be with- 
‘drawn from China, cutting down our forces by about a third. 
Then on July 25 came the statement from Washington that we 
were ready to negotiate a new tariff treaty with the Nationalist 
Chinese government. With a speed almost unprecedented in 
diplomatic negotiations, came only two days later the news that 
such a treaty had already been signed. In fact, it was signed 
on the twenty-fifth at Peking—or Peiping—by the American 
Minister, John Van A. MacMurray, and T. V. Soong, the Chinese 
Finance Minister. The new treaty becomes effective January 1, 
1929, and merely declares for tariff autonomy on a most-favored- 
nation basis. As a New York 7'imes correspondent in Washing- 
ton reminds us: ‘‘It repeals the tariff provisions of the 1903 com- 
mercial treaty between the United States and China, under which 
the sovereignty of China was greatly restricted in customs mat- 
ters through definitions of limits for the imposition of duties.” 
The most important part of this very brief treaty reads as follows: 


‘* All provisions which appear in treaties hitherto concluded and 
in force between the United States of America and China relating 
to rates of duty on imports and exports of merchandise, draw- 


backs, transit dues, and tonnage dues in China, shall be annulled 
and become inoperative, and the principle of complete national - 
tariff autonomy shall apply, subject, however, to the condition | 
that each of the high contracting parties shall enjoy in the terri- . 
tories of the other, with respect to the above specified and any | 
related matters, treatment in no way discriminatory as compared 
with the treatment accorded to any other country. 

“The nationals of neither of the high contracting parties shall 
be compelled under any pretext whatever to pay within the‘ 
territories of the other party any duties, internal charges, or © 
taxes upon their importations and exportations other or higher 
than those paid by nationals of the country or by nationals of 
any other country.” 


The provision against discrimination will prevent China from 
increasing duties on American goods until the other Powers have 
taken action similar to that of the United States. But the press 
correspondents almost unanimously agree that the other nations 
are bound to follow. A New York Herald Tribune writer in 
Washington suggests that ‘‘should other nations be slow in 
granting this permission to China to fix what tariff duties it 
deems necessary, it would surprize no one here’to see such nations 
subjected to a boyeott.” 

Glaneing back at the history of the Chinese tariff, the New 
York Herald Tribune reminds us that the portion of sovereignty 
involved in the imposition of customs duties ‘‘ was bartered away 
under the imperial régime, which eared little for nationality or 
its evidences” 


“From this aloofness and indifference came extraterritoriality, 
foreign-controlled and administered tariffs, concessions, leases, 
and various other abridgements of sovereignty and equal status. 
It looked for a time as if China would be partitioned eventually 
among the great Powers of Europe. The United States, however, 
has stood from the first for the preservation of China as a political 
entity and a territorial unit. Its attitude has checked territorial 
appropriations and the acquisition of monopolistic commercial 
privileges. 

‘‘The Washington treaties of 1922 aimed at revising the un- 
equal, foreign-controlled Chinese tariffs. The subsequent con- 
ference called to amend these tariffs failed, mainly because of the © 
weakness of the existing Peking Government and its conscious- 
ness that it could not afford to make any definite decision. The 
Southern secession tied Peking’s hands. Now the Southern 
movement, intensely radical at first, and intensely antiforeign, 
has spread over most of the country. It has been seeking free- 
dom from the bonds of tariff-duty compacts through unilateral 
action. It is unlikely that China, if left to herself, will ever 
revert to the passivity and indifference of the imperial days. 
The United States does not wish to see such a reversion. It has 
welcomed the opportunity to concede China a free hand to write 
her own tariff schedules, so long as they do not contain any dis- 
criminations against our nationals and in favor of other na- 
tionals. That is the Hay open-door policy, applied to the China 
of the Nationalist movement and to the economic and political 
conditions of to-day. 

“This country fully supports the principle of ‘complete na- 
tional tariff autonomy’ for China. It would gladly give up extra- 
territorial rights also if the Chinese were to demonstrate more 
clearly the power and willingness of their own courts to safeguard 
the lives and property of foreigners.” 
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A dramatic timeliness is seen by the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
to mark this move at Washington. For— 


“Tt comes at a moment of acute strain between China and 
Japan over the effort of the former to declare ineffective an 
existing commercial treaty embodying the objectionably extra- 
territoriality feature, and over reported Japanese machinations 
to prevent the adherence of the three Manchurian provinces to 
the consolidated Chinese Government. Coupled with the partial 
withdrawal of our troops, our tariff conference decision repre- 
sents the most conspicuous gain for the Nationalist movement 
since the fall of Peking. That event signalized the collapse of 
the military opposition, but there remained for the new régime 
to overcome the aloofness of the Powers whose recognition it 
needs to consolidate its victory. The United States is the first 
of the great Powers to make official proffer of a helping hand. 


Copyright by the International Feature Service 


“HE GIVES TWICE WHO GIVES QUICKLY?!’ 
—Smith in the New York American. 


The moral effect of this gesture of confidence and friendliness 
in an hour clouded by a threatening dispute with Japan, is im- 
portant and may turn out to be decisive.” 


While many observers in Japan and elsewhere will seek to 
explain American haste by American ‘‘desire to checkmate the 
ambition of Japan to strengthen her hold over Manchuria and 
prevent it becoming an integral part of Nationalist China,” the 
New York Journal of Commerce prefers to emphasize the economic 
consequences of the move: 


‘‘Customs duties have been maintained at rates absurdly low, 
judged by any modern standards, and refusal of the demand of 
the Chinese for the right to levy higher tariffs is indefensible on 
economic grounds, not to mention the fact that the right of 
tariff autonomy is justly regarded as among the sovereign politi- 
eal prerogatives of independent peoples. The nations that rely 
upon the Chinese market as an outlet for exports, notably Japan, 
are naturally desirous to retain, as long as possible, the extensive, 
indefinitely expansible and virtually, free-trade market for their 
products which is supplied by China. Their reluctance to see 
this market restricted, even slightly, by an increase in import 
duties has been the chief, if supprest reason, for the prolonged 


mobilization of the millions of Chinese still under arms. 


opposition that has been offered to the negotiation of treaties — 


conceding the tariff demands of China. 

‘‘What it means to China to be able to assure itself of returns 
from increased tariff duties will be appreciated by an examination 
of the foreign-trade statistics of recent years, which show that, 
despite prolonged civil warfare, there is a surprizing steadiness of 
demand for foreign products even during periods of most serious 
internal disturbance. With moderately peaceful conditions pre- 
vailing, therefore, a Government can rely with assurance upon 
revenues based upon import and export duties without trenching 
upon the returns that are pledged to the service of foreign loans. 

‘‘Wurthermore, the treaty will probably bring collateral benefits 
whose importance can hardly be overestimated. Funds are 
needed by the government in power, it is said, to hasten the 7 
The 
merchants and bankers of China who ean aid the efforts of the 
political leaders to demilitarize the country and return the sol- 
diery to civil life will be much encouraged by the action taken 
by the United States.” 


All over the country the daily papers have been applauding 
our State Department for acting in line with our “‘open-door” 
traditions and, at the same time, helping China and advancing 
her own interests. For, as the Des Moines Register points out, 
it is likely to be felt abroad that the United States has ‘stolen 
a march in winning the favor of a Chinese régime that ad- 
mittedly stands a good chance of being permanent.”’ Probably, 
remarks the Iowa daily; ‘‘the American State Department 
was not overlooking that.” 

What the next step will be in our new Chinese policy, Secretary 
Kelloge has declined to say, altho correspondents assume that 
the matter of giving up extraterritorial rights in China will be 
reached in-due time. The Nation has three measures in mind as 
the next steps: 


“‘Let us recall more of our marines; we still have 2,600 in China. 
Let us volunteer to modify our extraterritorial rights imme- 
diately in such a way that Chinese judges can participate in the 
trial of all American citizens in China. Let us protest against 
the Japanese usurpation of power in Manchuria.”’ 


“The very heart of the Chinese problem has been and is to- 
day,’’ so the Washington News insists, ‘‘the vicious and out- 
grown system of extraterritoriality by which the United States 
and other Powers maintain their own troops and courts in that 
country.”” This paper thinks that the process of restoring 
China’s sovereignty over foreigners on its shores should be started 
immediately. 

On the other hand, there are those who feel with the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer that ‘‘the abandonment of those extraterritorial 
rights which so irk the Chinese is inexpedient: 


“Tt is not a question of good-will or friendship, but whether 
Chinese courts could be relied upon to deal justly with American 
pce a Most of those living in China do not believe that they 
could: 
Government has come, the tuchuns have lived too long by war 
and pillage to be trusted, and civil authority will not easily be 
maintained over them.” . 


That we may go too far and too fast in recognizing the new 
régime in China is argued by several dailies. The Chicago 
Tribune observes that ‘‘our Government will be serving neither 
our own ultimate interests nor those of the Chinese people 
if it acted prematurely and gave temporary support to a régime 
which to-morrow might explode.’’ And while the Los Angeles 


Times is willing to approve of what Secretary Kellogg has done 


so far, it goes on to say: 


‘““At the same time conservative citizens will agree that we 


should not be too hasty in granting full recognition of the present 
rule in China and that, when it is granted, it must be based upon 
reasonable assurance that the Nationalists are able to maintain a 
government that is not going to be knocked into a cocked hat on 
short notice by another and more powerful faction. Banditry 
and other lawlessness are still rife in China and there is much 
territory that is not yet under the Nationalist flag.” 


Moreover, altho the moment for recognition of the new ~ 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts Yip 


. What is called the ‘‘unhappy sex’’? (p. 15). 

. How rich is Tunney? (p. 40). 

How does the ‘‘kodacolor’’ system enable the amateur to 

take colored motion-pictures? (p. 8). 

How does a blindfolded person walk? (p. 16). 

Where is Small Hythe? (p. 21). 

. What is the new name of Peking? (p. 5). 

What type of ship is disappearing from the ocean? (p. 

33). - 

. What country of the British Empire is making a move for 

Home Rule? (p. 14). 

. What percentage of our population are nominally church 
members? (p. 24). 

. What is acknowledged as having been Ellen Terry’s 
greatest rdle? (p. 20). 

. How many nations have been participating in the Olympic 
games at Amsterdam? (p. 57). 

. How many people are out of work in Great Britain? 
(p. 10). 

. Why was it that the two sides of Capt. Emilio Carranza’s 

face did not exactly balance? (p. 38). 


1 
2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 
ie 
8 
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FEDERAL BUREAUS A CAMPAIGN ISSUE 


PLANK IN THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM which 
aN ealls for the reorganization of Federal bureaus at Wash- 
ington on a business basis, say dispatches from Goy- 
ernor Smith’s headquarters, will provide the spring-board for 
the Democratic nominee’s attack on Republican policies in the 
Presidential campaign. In the opinion of Senator Tydings, of 
Maryland, Chairman of the Democratic Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, Governor Smith will lay far more emphasis on this 
subject than on either Prohibition or farm relief. It is announced 
that the New York Executive will emphasize in his campaign 
speeches the need of a thorough overhauling of the governmental 
machinery at Washington, and will point to his success in co- 
ordinating a hundred State bureaus as proof of his fitness for the 
larger undertaking. According to the Albany correspondent of 
the New York Times: 


“Tt was at the behest of the Governor himself that the plank 
to which he will draw unexpected attention was inserted in the 
party platform, and both before it was drafted and since, he has 
received the advice of political experts and business executives 
on the program he has in mind. 

“Tn his very first extended public discussion of the issues, his 
acceptance address, the Democratic nominee will take the 
offensive on this point. He will muster specific instances of 
wasted money and energy, and point to the solution in a general 
overhauling of the machinery of government,” 


” 


“Tf this is Governor Smith’s purpose,” observes the inde- 
pendent Springfield Republican, “it indicates courage.’’ There 
is also courage, we are told, in venturing to debate with Secre- 
tary Hoover a subject with which the Republican nominee, 
through his Cabinet experience, is so familiar. However, the 
New England daily explains: 


“While Mr. Hoover has a more intimate knowledge of the 
Federal Government, Governor Smith has had more experience 
in the art of polities, which might he necessary in securing from 
Congress the support essential to any real measure of reorgani- 
zation. It might, however, prove harder for a Democratic 
President to get such support out of a Republican Congress 
than it has been for a Democratic Governor to get it from a 
Republican legislature. 

“In any event, if the issue figures largely in the campaign, 
the public should become so educated that, whether Hoover or 
Smith is elected, some progress would be made.” 


That the Republican consolidation and reorganization pro- 
gram was not carried out after the election of President Harding 


14. In what. European country has suicide among women 
increased during the past half-century by 157 per cent.? 
(p. 14). : 

15. Who wrote ‘‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s’’? (p. 20). 

16. What nation holds the Davis tennis cup? (p. 57). 

17. What changes is the airplane making in Mexico? (p. 
38). 

18. What organization is designated as the Y. M. M. A.? 
(p. 26). 

19. How will the next heavyweight champion be selected? 
(p. 40). 

20. How long is the course for a dog race? (p. 49). 

21. What famous horses has Sande ridden to victory? (p. 48). 

22. Who composed the ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue”’?  (p. 23). 

23. What football victory is said to mark ‘‘a new era in inter- 
national relations’? (p. 13). 

24. What is regarded as the weight limit for jockeys? 
(p. 46). 

25. How much does it cost a single person to live ‘‘ decently 
and independently” in New York? (p. 26). 


is no fault of the present Republican candidate, asserts the inde- 
pendent Washington Star; ‘‘the Democrats have played their. 
part in blocking consolidations and changes in government 
departments.’ In a rather lengthy Washington dispatch, The 
Wall Street Journal correspondent sets forth some of the efforts 
that have been made to reorganize the Federal government 
machinery since 1920: 


“One of the first acts of Warren G. Harding after entering 
the White House was to name a commission to study and recom- 
mend a program looking to reorganization of the Federal goy- 
ernment machinery. There were duplications, overlappings, 
deadwood, useless bureaus, and absurd misplacements, all 
tending to governmental inefficiency. As time went on this 
projected program grew less and less ambitious. The com- 
mission finally did make a report and a reorganization bill was 
introduced in Congress. It never was passed. 

“In the first place, there is not as much duplication in the 
Government as many people believe. In the second place, 
some of it is inevitable in a machine so large as that which 
centers at Washington. Finally, the persons interested in the 
maintenance of defunct units always have friends in Congress 
who, for one reason and another, will resist abolition or consoli- 
dation. This is not to deery the need for a thorough govern- 
mental reorganization. It is to point out the difficulties which 
have prevented one taking place some time ago. There are 
absurdities, and glaring ones. 

“Just why Prohibition enforcement should be in the Treasury 
Department instead of in the Department of Justice is a.cireum- 
stance which is rather difficult to justify. It is hard to see what 
the Public Health Service is doing in the Treasury. Why some 
territorial possessions are under care of the Interior Department, 
others under the Navy Department, and others in the War 
Department is something else to wonder about. 

“Hither candidate, if put into the White House, undoubtedly 
will turn his attention to the matter of making government 
operations more modern and businesslike. And when either of 
them tries he is going to have the fight of his life on his hands. 
He is going to find that there is a great enthusiasm for reor- 
ganizing as long as the reorganization is confined to the other 
fellow. He is going to find that gentlemen adversely affected 
have plenty of Congressional friends who will display an amazing 
ability to becloud the issue. He will find that his own Cabinet 
officers will look askance at moves affecting their departments. 
Finally, he is going to find a most disheartening lack of interest 
on the part of the taxpaying public which stands to gain the 
most. 

‘“Nevertheless, this reorganization job is not at all impossible. 
Some time it must be undertaken and carried through; else the 
government machine will become so top-heavy that some 
morning we will all be called out to help pick the pieces out of 
the ditch.” 
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Courtesy of the New York Herald Tribune 


Bell Telephone Laboratories photograph. 


THE TELEVISION APPARATUS IN OPERATION ON THE ROOF OF THE BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


COLORED FILMS, TALKING 


NE STEP QUICKLY FOLLOWS ANOTHER in the 
development of colored motion-pictures, talking movies, 
and television. The perfection of a system of color 

photography whereby any amateur photographer can take still 
or moving pictures which reproduce all the colors of the spectrum 
has been the dream of the Kodak’s inventor for a quarter of 
a century; on July 30 Mr. Eastman announced the perfection 
of suchasystem. In the opinion of General Harbord, head of the 
Radio Corporation, ‘‘this is the greatest development in photog- 
raphy since the moving picture itself.’’ Coming so soon after 
the advent of television and recent improvements in talking 
movies, the Eastman ‘‘Kodacolor’”’ process, says Russell B. 
Porter in a Rochester dispatch to the New York Times, ‘‘is 
regarded as heralding an era in which color, sound, and action 
are synchronized and made available for entertainment in the 
home.’’ The swish and roar of Niagara Falls, with all its color 
and movement; the clout of a home-run king amid the colorful— 
and noisy—surroundings of a baseball stadium; or a Yale- 
Harvard football game, with its gay colors and college songs by 
radio, it is predicted, are some of the interesting spectacles which 
we may see within the next few months, when colored films, 
talking movies, and television shall have been perfected. 

To take up the latest invention first, all one has to do, it seems, 
to take photographs in color is to load the camera with special 
color film, place a color filter over the lens, and ‘‘shoot.’”’ The 
Eastman company develops the film, returns it to you, and the 
placing of another color filter upon the projection machine en- 
ables you to show the picture in all its natural colors. Owing 
to the absorption of light by the color filter, it is necessary to show 
a small picture, approximately sixteen by twenty-two inches. 
Nor is the new process available to motion-picture companies, 
since but one print can be made. 

As is frequently the case with extraordinary achievements, the 
means to the end is relatively simple, points out the Utica Press. 
The Eastman process, we are told, adopts the prism theory of 
breaking up light into primary colors, using minute lens-shaped 
projections embossed upon the film itself. These reverse the 
process in showing the picture so that the colors appear. — Or, 
as the Brooklyn Eagle puts it: ; 


“The basis of the system is the French process of color pho- 
tography devised about a quarter of a century ago. The novelty 
consists in the production, not of colored films, for the developed 
film does not differ in color from the ordinary film, but in the 
reversal of the color-filtering process in the mechanism of pro- 


MOVIES, AND TELEVISION 


jection. Since the films do not carry the colors as colors, they 
can probably be used and preserved as long as ordinary films.” 


The New York Herald Tribune also explains that— 


‘Like all processes of color photography so far perfected, the 
new one depends on separating the natural scene into sevéral— 
in this ease three—independent photographs: one taken with red 
light, a second with green light, and the third with blue light. 
Scientists divide the complete spectrum into six primary colors, 
but it is not necessary to have so many for reasonably good color 
vision. 

“Ordinarily these three separate pictures of the same scene— 
red, green, and blue—are taken on separate films or on successive 
‘frames,’ the small, rectangular pictures of the strip of film. 
These separate views are then combined and colored, either by 
dyeing the film itself in appropriate colors or by passing the 
separate views through colored glasses, to combine and fuse on 
the sereen. 

“The new process uses precisely this same separation, but makes 
it microscopically. Each successive picture of the film is striped, 
as tho the three separate pictures in red, green, and blue had been 
cut into strips and pasted together again; first a red strip, then 
a green one, then a blue, then another red, and so on across the 
whole. To do this splitting into strips is the duty of the micro- 
scopic cylindrical lenses embossed on the film. In projection 
these lenses reverse the process, sending each separate strip of 
the picture through its appropriate color-filter. Just as the.tiny 
color rays from billions of falling raindrops combine to make a 
rainbow, so the millions of tiny red, green, and blue stripes 
from the film join to form the colors on the screen.” 


Equally amazing have been the developments in television 
during the past few weeks, not only in this country, but in Lon- 
don. Three years ago, recalls the New York World: 


“Television was a dream; a year and a half ago, when Dr. 
Alexanderson described his apparatus, it was a dimly compre- 
hended marvel; a little over a year ago, when Mr. Hoover in 
Washington was seen and heard in New York, its practical 
possibilities began to be realized. Now it has stept out of the 
laboratory into the sunlight. 

‘Rew will now doubt that the time is now coming when pictures 
and scenes of all kinds will be broadcast over great distances, as 
sounds of all kinds are broadeast to-day. Men may sit in their 
homes seeing and hearing plays; may watch and hear orators; 
may bask in the sunlight of Cairo while gazing at a blizzard 
in Montreal; may even see history made on the battle-field.” 


As a result of experiments being conducted simultaneously 
in London and New York City, other editors are predicting 
that movies will soon be broadeast by radio, so that the person 
provided with the proper receiving set can have his screen theater 
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, 


_ scene with the sunlight as the only illumination. 


at home; or even his baseball game and championship fight. 
per iainly the day wkan radio enthusiasts will be able to tune 
_ in on happenings of interest in any part of the country, and see 
them, has been moved one step closer by the experiment last 
Bs onth of the Bell Laboratories, of New York City. To quote 
the New York Herald Tribune on this epochal event: © 


“While an energetic tennis-player danced atop of the Bell 
Laboratories Building last week, engineers televisualized his 


image with apparatus for the first time without the aid of arti- 


ficial light. In asmall darkened room upon the seventh floor 
of the building Dr. Herbert E. Ives, designer of the apparatus, 
reproduced a 2x3-inch image of the tennis-player. 

“While the apparatus used for the experiments was essentially 
the same as that employed during the first television demonstra- 
tions a year ago, it was disclosed that the development of a more 
sensitive photoelectric cell made it possible to focus the distant 
In past tests 
the object being transmitted has been flooded by a rapidly 
oscillating beam from a powerful are light, which limited the 
focus distance to a small area. 

“While engineers failed to comment on the practical applica- 
tion of the newest development in television, they indicated 
that the new photoelectrie cell will permit the transmission of 
scenes such as prize-fights, tennis matches, baseball and football 
games. They add, however, that the apparatus is still in the 
experimental stages and a little too complicated for average 
home use.” 


Two days after the local ‘‘story” was published, the London 


correspondent of The Herald Tribune sent the following dispatch: 


“Every home in England equipped with television apparatus — 


will be able to see the Derby next year, it was predicted here 
to-day, on the basis of a revelation that John L. Baird had 
successfully transmitted the head and shoulders of a man from 
one room to another in broad daylight. 

“Picking up a deep-red cloth, the scientist wound it around 
his head. The ‘color’ in the television proved so popular that 
the sitter was kept a long time doing many things for the 
spectator’s edification. 

“Altho the experiment of the transmission of color is con- 
sidered more spectacular, the sending of the head and shoulders 
of a man from one room to another in broad daylight, dispensing 
with the powerful artificial light hitherto considered necessary 
to the feat, is hailed as a revolutionary stride forward in the 
development of television.” 


Just how far television has advanced within recent weeks is 
pointed out by the Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


“Several months ago, in a television demonstration, the 
scene which was to be broadcast was illuminated by a brilliant, 
rapidly oscillating beam from a powerful are light. Artificial 
light was indispensable. But now, by the development of a 
photoelectric cell of extraordinary sensitivity, the televisor 
eamera is able to accept and broadeast a scene which lacks the 
aid of artificial light. 

“Since sunlight will now do the work which only artificial light 
could accomplish hitherto, there is every reason to believe that 
ultimately voices and scenes will be simultaneously broadeast, by 
a marriage of the microphone and the televisor camera.” 


We now come to talking pictures, which have brought the 
possibility of a revolution to the film industry. While talking 
movies have not been perfected, says Waldo Walker in a New 
York Times article, ‘‘they have caused the whole motion-picture 
industry to readjust its ideas.’’ Already, we read in the New 
York Herald Tribune, six hundred movie theaters have contracted 
for talking motion-picture equipment. Furthermore, 
producers of legitimate plays have announced that they will 
make mechanical reproductions of their current theatrical offer- 
ings, using the original casts, and substitute them for the regular 
Continues Mr. Walker: 


several 


road companies. 


“Tf the new pictures become commercially assured, as some 
men in the industry believe—and others fear they will, they may 
spell the rebirth of screen production; may mean that the old 
type of actor, the man and woman with complete histrionic 
ability, will enter the new field in larger numbers, and that the 
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“doll-faced’ and ‘sheik’ types of movie stars who lack ability 
and training to act speaking parts may disappear. It is even 
being debated whether the center of the industry might Dok shift 
from Hollywood to New York. 

“Hollywood is known to be indulging in much misgiving on 
this score. Its producers, not to be caught napping, are making 
new surveys of their star talent. Proud stars, who formerly would 
have considered a request to take such a test an impertinence, 
are said to be submitting to them now, meekly as freshmen.” 


All of which—colored films, talking movies, and television— 
causes the editor of the Asheville Citizen to indulge in a bit of 
philosophy: 


Wide World photograph 


“I TRIED TO PERFECT 


THAT PROCESS YEARS AGO” 

“And made a failure of it,”’ admitted Thomas A. Edison, shown at 

the crank of the motion-picture camera, with George Eastman at 

his right. The ‘‘Kodacolor’’ process of colored photography, of 

which he speaks, was perfected in the Eastman laboratories after 
years of research. 


“Just at the moment most of us were beginning to- worry our- 
selves sick over the prospect of the American home being smashed 
beyond repair by the lure of speed, and the fascinations of the 
bright lights, along comes the radio, and television, to induce 
people to stay at home. 

‘“Why should one worry one’s self sick over the task of eram- 
ming into evening clothes, and tearing out at maniacal speed over 
twisting roads and traffic-jammed streets, to sit in a stuffy 
opera-house, or on an old wooden bench half a block from a ring- 
side seat, when one ean slip on a lounging-robe, pick out the easiest 
chair at the family fireside, and be entertained from opera-house 
and ringside just the same? 

‘‘When science becomes able to pick up a play, or an opera, or a 
fight a thousand miles away and to carry it by wire, and maybe 
through the air, into the midst of a million homes, American life 
will again be able to slip back into the good old virtues of genuine 
domesticity. If science has wreeked on the one hand, maybe 
science will save on the other,” 
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BRITAIN TO “DEPORT” HER UNEMPLOYED 


NGLAND’S STAGGERING PROBLEM of caring for 
EK her steadily increasing army of unemployed is again 
brought into the public eye by the admission of the Bald- 


win régime that wholesale emigration must be resorted to if the — 


problem is to be solved, and by the mother country’s appeal to 
Australia and Canada for aid. At present, say London dis- 
patches, there are more than 1,250,000 persons out of work in 
Great Britain, or 11 per cent. of the estimated number engaged 
in gainful occupations. This, it explains, is a worse situation 
than that prevailing at the close of the great general strike early 
in 1927. This proportion among our own population, as the 
Washington Star figures it, would be 5,000,000. Coal-mining, 
ship-building, and the textile industries, it is said, are face to 
face with high production costs and increasing competition, 
particularly in the mills of newly awakened China. China’s 
textile development, in fact, is cited as responsible for a loss 
of two-thirds of British textile orders within two years. And 
loss of orders means loss of employment. In sixty-two out of one 
hundred classified British trades, including all the important ones, 
unemployment shows a heavy increase over previous years. 
After a survey of ‘the situation, the Industrial Transference 
Board, a government commission, has reached the conclusion 
that 200,000 artizans, thousands of them married men with 
families, should make a permanent shift from their present trades. 
This is evidence to the Detroit News that ‘‘Great Britain is 


waking up.”’ Continues this daily: 

‘““The only remedy the Board can see for wholesale unemploy- 
ment is a mass movement of labor from districts where there is 
no work and no prospect of work to other places, either in Great 
Britain or the Dominions, where labor is needed. 

“Thus, ten years after the end of the war, Great Britain is 
trying to make up its collective mind to adopt a radical remedy 
for a condition caused by the war. During the conflict Britain 
lost many of her foreign markets; lost, also, some 800,000 able- 
bodied men by death, and the best services of other hundreds 
of thousands disabled and diseased; lost, not only their labor, but 
their consuming power and saving ability, which creates labor 
for others. 

“For a decade Great Britain has been trying haphazardly to 
readjust herself to new conditions. She adopted the ‘dole,’ in 
the hope that it would prove a temporary measure, tiding over 
the readjustment period. But ten years after the war she still 
has more than a million unemployed, and the number is in- 
creasing. Hence the necessity of the radical measure the 
committee recommends. 

“This situation shows the vast difference between England 
and America. In this country labor is more or less fluid, with a 
tendency not to wait for work to be provided, but to seek it, 
moying about until it is found. When one occupation fails, 
labor tries to adapt itself to another. This is not so in England. 
There labor tends to be rooted. Once a miner, always a miner; 
and the miner brings up his sons to be miners. Families live 
in the same town, the same house, for generations; it is the 
exceptional son who strikes out for himself, and he is looked upon 
either as a rash fool or a man of unusual courage. Where the 
American looks for new outlets for his products, and does not 
hesitate to scrap machinery and reorganize his plant from the 
ground up, the English employer is apt to refuse to accept new 
responsibilities. 

‘““The result is Great Britain is in a rut. And the time has 
come when she must wake up or slowly sink into a secondary 
position among the nations of the world.”’ 


That Great Britain at last realizes that something must be 
done is pointed out in a St. Louis Globe-Democrat editorial: 


“The British Government is taking steps to form unemploy- 
ment exchanges throughout Great Britain to facilitate move- 
ment of surplus labor by advancing traveling and moving ex- 
penses to men who are unable to move to other parts of the 
aunty in search of work. The advances will be considered 
oans. 

“But the important step to meet this distressing situation, 
in which British man-power seems to have developed more 
rapidly than post-war industry, is the plan to lend government 


aid to migration; to send workers and their families to the colo- 
nies that need men and women to develop natural resources. 
The present plan contemplates sending 2,500 boys, 7,000 single 
men, 2,500 families, and 2,600 single women from the mining 
districts to Canada, with a large grant provided to enable the 
emigrants to purchase outfits in the new country.” 


The cost of such an undertaking, if extended to South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand, we are told, will amount to 
$3,000,000. To: quote a London dispatch to the New York 
Times: 


‘The scheme provides for training the miners in this country 
as agricultural workers and for the maintenance of the families 
of married men while they are being trained to the extent of 
17 shillings weekly for a wife and 2 shillings for each child. 

‘““At the expiration of the training period the whole family 
would be assisted overseas. The men will there work for two 
years on wages, and after that time it is expected that they will 
have saved $500 or more. The British Government will advance 
them an additional $500 on condition that Dominion authorities 
provide a similar sum. With this sum it is expected the men 
will be able to establish themselves on free or low-priced land.”’ 


In the opinion of the Troy Record, “‘it should not be a hard- 
ship” for these thousands of men, women, and children to settle 
in one of Great Britain’s colonies. But, declares the Schenectady 
Union-Star: 


“Tt is no easy matter to change the habits of a lifetime, to 
break home ties which reach back in many cases hundreds of 
years, to adjust oneself to new conditions and a new environ- 
ment. The three million dollars that it would cost the British 
Government to transplant so many people three thousand miles 
away is an easier thing to take care of than the emotions of the 
people themselves. 

“But, when it comes to facing starvation or life in a new land, 
there is only one choice to make. Besides, Canada is a good 
country to grow up with. It still has vast open spaces which ~ 
folk of the right sort can populate and make a living. Oppor- 
tunity still smiles from the prairies. There remain wide areas 
of virgin land. The grain-producing capacity of Canada has 
not been reached. 

‘Tt will be rather easier to transplant the boys than the old 
folk. Men and women who have lived under a certain set of 
conditions all their lives will find it difficult to adjust themselves 
to new surroundings.”’ 


Also, we are reminded by the Baltimore Sun: 


“There is the factor of Dominion opposition to large-scale 
British emigration. The basic industries of coal, ship-building, 
and textiles, in which unemployment in the mother country is 
most acute, are precisely those in which there is little oppor- 
tunity in Canada, Australia, or South Africa. The Canadian — 
Minister of Labor has been prompt to point this out, showing that 
no service is rendered by transforming an unemployed British 
worker into one who has small chance of work in Canada.’’ 


Great Britain’s labor predicament is ascribed to a number of 
causes, among which are the increasing number of young women 
entering industry and the system of government ‘‘doles,” in-— 
augurated as a war-relief measure. ‘‘The average jobless En- — 
glishmen,” observes the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘seems to care little | 
about adventuring in far-off lands, the less so because a govern- _ 
ment pension, to which the employed actually contribute, keeps — 
him in food, clothing, and shelter.” .Mr. A. G: Gardiner, in . 
a London dispatch to the Consolidated Press, tells us that— 


“The most alarming aspect of the catastrophe is the case of 
the miners. The Commission finds that the industry is left with 
a surplus of 200,000 miners permanently out of work. 

“The problem the Commission is called upon to solve is how - 
these dense masses of a derelict industry can be salvaged. 
Since the war the country has spent a billion dollars on relief 
works without achieving any enduring improvement in the con- 
dition of labor. * ; 

“Continuance of these solid masses in pauperism constitutes a 
serious social menace. A whole generation of workmen is de- 
teriorating into loafers, and a new generation of youth is springing 
up in areas offering no prospect of employment.” 
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NEW BEDFORD STRIKERS LISTENING TO THE STORY OF THEIR WRONGS 


NEW BEDFORD’S ORDEAL 


OBODY WAS KILLED at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
on July 30, but none the less one phase of a tragedy was 
enacted there, dispassionate observers tell us. Soldiers 

with fixt bayonets swept the streets clear of a crowd of 10,000 
eotton-mill strikers who had been idle for fifteen weeks. Bricks 
were thrown, one police officer was injured, and 256 rioters were 
arrested and later sentenced to jail for two to six months. Does 
this mean that the hard-working mill operatives of New Bedford 
had suddenly become enemies of law and order? Or does it mean, 
on the other hand, that the mill owners, who had ordered a 10 per 
cent. wage reduction, are a race of monsters, bent upon robbing 
their employees of bread in order to swell their own fortunes? It 
means neither, and therein lies the tragedy, replies the Baltimore 
Sun, viewing the situation from a point midway between the 
two sections concerned—for the cotton-mills of the South are a 
part of the drama. Thus to the Baltimore paper the New Bed- 
ford strikers seem to be merely ‘“‘hard-working men defending 
what seem to them their rights, protesting against a wage cut 
that will drive them down to the level of the economically sub- 
merged,”’ while the mill owners, in turn, seem to be ‘‘a set of hard- 
driven business men thrust against the wall by competition which 
they can not meet.” The real cause of New England’s textile 
troubles, the same paper continues, is found in the ability of 
the new mills in the South to turn out increasing quantities 
of cotton goods at less cost. Thus— 
‘‘Newer mills with better machinery, greater proximity to the 
raw material, cheaper power, lower taxes, and cheaper labor are 
underselling New England and yet making a profit. The cotton- 
manufacturing business in New England is simply being strangled 
to death, and mill owners and mill workers alike are suffering.” 
Once a famous whaling port, New Bedford gradually became 
one of the great cotton-mill towns of New England, paying $30,- 
000,000 yearly in wages alone, and making some of the finest 
eottons in America, ranging from sheetings and ginghams up to 
fine lawns and airplane cloth. But the World War boom left the 
mills with big surplus stocks and with machinery geared to turn 
out.a mile and one-half of cloth for every working minute in the 
week; and at the same time the increasing competition of Southern 
mills, coupled with the shortening of women’s dresses and other 
causes, reduced profits to a point where, the mill owners declared, 


{ 


wages must be reduced in order to avoid running at aloss. That, 
in brief, is the story of how 28,000 workers come to be idle in 
New Bedford, many of them hungry and in dire want. 

Turning to the local papers, we find the New Bedford Standard 
asking: 

‘“‘What price the 10 per cent. reduction in wages? A strike 
that has lasted fifteen weeks. A loss in wages, as a consequence 
of that strike, of about $400,000 a week. Call it $6,000,000 to 
date—$6,000,000 taken from the regular channels of trade, 
from merchants and landlords—$6,000,000 not in the hands of 
workers to spend for the needs and enjoyments of themselves 
and of their dependents. A loss to the mills of overhead ex- 
penses going on day by day during a period of non-production. 
A threatened loss of markets as a revival of a demand for goods 
finds New Bedford mills unable to fill orders. 

‘On top of this dollar-and-cents loss must be placed the loss 
that comes from the incitement to violence inherent in all pro- 
tracted labor wards, and the spirit of resentment and animosity 
that is being aroused in the workers.”’ 


The strike began quietly, with perfect order, and with great 
liberality as to the number of pickets allowed; but as the struggle 
dragged on, it acquired the inevitable bitterness, and radical 
leaders from outside the State gained control, we are told, in- 
troducing an unlawful massing of pickets that resulted in whole- 
sale arrests—arrests that placed all the chief leaders in jail. On 
this phase of the subject, the New Bedford Times says: 

“We believe that the relatively very few radical visitors from 
other places—who came here only to make trouble, and have 
succeeded in that aim only too well—should be handled as quickly 
as possible and given the utmost sentence possible; and that 
appeals and such other maneuvers in their cases should be re- 
stricted to the absolute minimum. But we do not feel that the 
comparatively very large number of cases of local residents and 
workers who have been mixed up in the picketing and arrests 
without any criminal violence or other such charges against them 
should be necessarily visited with court proceedings.” 


The main question is not one of lawlessness, most observers agree, 
but one of competition and a living wage. According to a corre- 
spondent of the New York World, the average wage in these mills 
has been $19.32 a week, and the proposed eut would bring the 
average down to less than $17. The workers say they can not 
support their families on such an income, while on the other hand 
the employers say they can not pay more so long as they are in 
competition with non-union mills in the Carolinas and Georgia. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


99 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Home is where the garage is.—Dallas News. 


Tus campaign year sees a dry issue become so dry that it 
is a burning issue.—Asheville Times. 


Ir, as reported, Colonel Lindbergh seeks oblivion, he might try 
flying across an ocean with a lady passenger.— Macon Telegraph. 


Tun worker’s lot is hard when he thinks he must choose 
between a full dinner pail and a full beer pail—New Britain 
Herald. 


Mr. Forp gave Mr. Rockefeller a. new Ford car for his birth- 
day present. And now another cash customer will have to wait 
a while.—Kansas City Star. 


_ “Women Not to Be Soiled by Contact with Tammany” 
shouts a head-line. Possibly they prefer to ‘‘Be Oiled by Contact 
with G. O. P.”—Atlanta. Con- 
stitution. 


TuHERE is some talk of 
General Nobile joining the 
Anti-Balloon League.— Tampa 
Tribune. 
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7 TAIS CAMPAIGN WILL BEA aes 
{ CONTEST IN EFFICIENCY, ' 
GENTLEMEN, AND OVERCOMING ¢ 


* . { Vote RESISTANCE BY 
TuE average Vice-President ; PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCEDURE 


feels like a spare tire strapped RSC 
on behind.—Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


Mayse what General Nobile 
had in mind was a North 
Pole expedition to end North 
Pole expeditions.— Macon Tele- 
graph. 


Tue difference seems to be 
that drinking one’s self to 
death, nowadays, is less effort, 
as, compared to formerly. 
—Detroit News. 


A Mexican arrested by the 
police in New York was found 
to be unarmed. It was enough 
to arouse any policeman’s 
suspicions.—Punch. 


Botivia has decided that 
bull-fights are ‘‘not educa- 
tional,’”’? and therefore should 
be prohibited. No one can 
tell us those South American republics are not advancing in 
eulture.—Chicago Tribune. 


Narionau traffic experts plan to give the pedestrian the right 


of way, but the pedestrian is in a ticklish position for enforcing — 


his right.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


It is said that man can now fly five times as fast as a bird. 
Maybe so, but you hardly ever heard of a bird coming down 
out of control. Macon Telegraph. 


THE rubber industry and the scrap-iron trade are the latest 
to choose dictators. The motto of business is ‘‘Hitch your 
wagon to a ezar.’”’-—The New Yorker. 


We don’t know that we’d pick a Bolshevik as a bridge partner, 
but if we ever get lost in the neighborhood of the North Pole 
we'd like to have a few of ’em around.—Macon Telegraph. 


Or men are working on a new code of ethics, according to a 
report. This will replace the old one, ‘‘Don’t Get Caught,” 
which several of the boys violated recently— New York Evening 
Post. 


Gour clubs of the United States have been requested to 
close on national election days. Another, and possibly better, 
idea would be to make the nineteenth hole a voting booth— 
Seattle Times. 


Tur wets and drys are kicking up a pretty big row in this 
campaign over the Prohibition Law, seeing that if Smith is 
elected he can’t repeal it and if Hoover is elected he can’t enforce 
it.— Washington Post. 


THE NEW ORDER 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Crime is a disease that callsforarrest cure.— Wall Street Journal. 


Tue country hasn’t any surplus religion to waste on polities. 
—Asheville Times. 


Dr. Crane says business must be beautiful. It is, when 
enough orders are coming in.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


As we understand the anti-Smithites among our Democrati¢ 
friends, the South will be neither solid nor liquid this year.— 
Asheville Times. 


A Kansas Crry firm has bought 10,000 discarded automobiles 
and will use the metal to make farm implements. Beating 
Fords into plowshares, as it were-—New York Evening Post. 


Tue train-men favoring shorter trains raise the point of 
safety in that, we presume, it is easier for a short train to dodge 
motorists at the grade cross- 
ings.— Topeka State Journal. 


PrRoBABLY the remotest con- 
trol of all remote controls 
nowadays is parental control. 
—Louwisville Times. 


An American claims that he 
can play the saxophone while 


be the only remedy.—Punch. 


Notuine else dispels the 
allure of the Good Old Days, 
so called, like a short journey 
through the family album.— 
Detroit News. 


States 
Tampa Tribune. 


campaign of education is that 
a whole lot of other people 
have got to be fooled, in ad- 


ers.—Ohio State Journal. 


Wuen Mr. Vare desires to 
buy another office, he should 
come South to make the in- 
vestment. When you buy one down here, you at least get the 
office—Macon Telegraph. 


; You can’t influence a woman’s ballot. Come what will, she 
is going to vote against the candidate whose wife she dislikes. 
—Publishers Syndicate. 


Tur Powers of the world ~ 
have abolished war, little more © 
than ten years after the United ~ 
abolished liquor.. — 


blindfolded. Handeuffsseemto — 


taf 


THE serious.thing about this 


dition to the customary farm- — 


THE Paris divorce mills, we hear, have greatly curtailed their — 
production. Cases are already on record of Americans returning — 


with the very same wives they took over.—The New Yorker. 


Tuer only way to settle finally the shape of the earth is to 


take a popular ballot, flats versus rounds, the earth agreeing — 


to abide by the majority decision.—Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


Nuw Yorx customs agents seize $1,000,000 worth of pre-war 
rye concealed in kegs of herrings. The suspicions of the astute 
sleuths were aroused when it was observed that the herrings 
were pickled.—Washington Post. 


Ir has been stated that at the end of the year Mr. Lloyd 
George will give up writing newspaper articles. _ In recognition 


of this fine spirit several Fleet Street journalists have given up 


the idea of becoming Prime Minister.— Punch. 


Art last this country is approaching naval parity. Altho 
Great Britain has cruisers with such awe-inspiring names as 
Intrepid and Dauntless, Uncle Sam is building a 10,000-ton 
cruiser to be named Chicago.—Chicago Daily News. 


THE situation appears to sift down to this, that either one of 
the great parties can sweep the country if it stands shoulder to 
shoulder and works harmoniously, and that neither will stand 
and work in the manner indicated.—Ohio State Journal. 
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COMMENT 


LATIN AMERICA’S FOOTBALL JUBILATION 


O POLITICAL OR DIPLOMATIC achievement of the 
Latin-American countries, we are told, has caused such 

a wave of enthusiasm in Latin America as the final 

soccer game of the Olympic football match in Amsterdam, in 
which the soccer football teams of Argentina and Uruguay 


administered defeat to the 


Turkey, Jugoslavia, and Chile. 
The news of the Argentinian 


the soccer game is hailed in 
Latin America as most sen- 


- But, as Hl Dia of Montevideo, 
Uruguay, notes, in the play- 
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open the eyes of the world to 


‘the superiority of the Latin- 


teams of Italy, France. Spain, 
Mexico, Holland, Germany, 
the United States, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Egypt, Portugal, 


and Uruguayan triumph in 


sational and gratifying, and 
as ‘‘marking a new era in 
international relations.’’ The 
most moderate South American 
dailies appear to join in saying 
the victories of the two South 
American teams are destined to 


the potential vigor and future 
of the Latin-American races. 
But not much attention to the 
contests has been paid in the 
press outside Latin-American 
countries, which were more 
interested in other features of 
the series of the Olympic games. 


off game for the soccer cham- 
pionship between Argentina 
and Uruguay, Uruguay, which 
was the victor in 1924, tri- 
umphed again. How polities 
looms smaller to certain Uru- 
guayans than soccer football 
may be judged from the remark 
of this Montevideo newspaper 
that: 
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ARGENTINA VS. URUGUAY 


“Thanks to this great victory 


American republies over the 
peoples of the Old World is 
clearly established, and man- 
kind will pause and gaze at our progress and begin to know 
us better. f 

“Tho it would seem to be unbelievable, most of Europe 
ignores the existence of the republics of Latin America, and it is 
only through the efforts of our athletes that there is now born 
a desire to get acquainted with the land of the strong and 
youthful nations, who in a very near future will play an important 
role on the world stage. 

“Our victory has been magnificent, and we could not ask more 
of our champions. They have been the embodiment of our 
strength, our virtues, our will to win. Latin America may well 
be thankful to these men who have taken to Kurope a superb 


_ proof of our lofty aspirations and strength.” 


El Diario del Plata, also of Montevideo, Uruguay, declares: 


In the play-off game for the soccer championship, after defeating the 

teams of fourteen other nations in the Olympic football games. 

This Latin-American triumph is considered in Latin America as 
‘marking a new era in international relations." 


“Having repeated their victory of 1924, when Uruguay de- 
feated the best teams of the world, the All-Latin-American final, 
fought this year, establishes the clear-cut superiority of Latin 
America in the soccer football world. While four years ago 
the victory of Uruguay was in itself a tremendous challenge to 
the Old World, the fact that the two teams which fought for 
the final honors are neighbors 
and belong to the same race 
means that the Latin-American 
peoples have become the fore- 
most exponents of soccer foot- 
ball science and strategy.” 


Both La Prensa and La 
Nacién, of Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, regret that the Argentine 
team should have been de- 
feated, but that they share the 
point of view of their Uru- 
guayan colleagues may be 
judged from La Nacién: 


“Throughout Latin America, 
the fact that two Latin-Amer- 
ican teams were to play the 
final game of the Olympic 
soecer contest has been re- 
ceived with unprecedented en- 
thusiasm, and not even the 
most audacious air feats of 
recent years have aroused the 
nationalistic feeling to the point 
reached by the news from 
Amsterdam.” 


Turning to the European 
press, we find in De Telegraaf, 
of Amsterdam, a frank admis- 
sion of the superiority of the 
Latin-American players, when 
it says: 


“Are we to admit that the 
soecer football crown is firmly 
held in the hands of Latin 
America, and that the Latin- 
American science of the game, 
made possible through the feline 
aggressiveness, the presence of 
mind and the rapidity of their 
players, is to vanquish the tra- 
ditional calm and poise of the 
Anglo-Saxon players? While 
there may be better players in 
the world than those seen at 
Amsterdam during this contest, 
there is no doubt that both the Argentine and the Uruguayan teams 
under certain conditions can defeat any Anglo-Saxon team.” 


Says Le Journal, of Paris: 


“Both Argentina and Uruguay deserved to win. Argentina 
for having a more homogeneous, elegant and brilliant team. 
Nevertheless, Uruguay, which came from behind, and defeated 
in turn such strong teams as the Holland, German, and Italian 
teams, also deserves our admiration.” 


The Algemeen Haldelsbad, of Amsterdam, observes: 


“The Olympie soccer games have served to bring home to 
Europe that Latin America is their master in football. We must 
learn to peepee the small nations which we despise, due to their 
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THE.SECOND GOAL FOR URUGUAY 


In that eleven’s playoff match with the Argentine team in the Olympic games. 


The victories of the South American teams, according to their 


fellow countrymen, are ‘‘destined to open the eyes of the world to the potential vigor and future of the Latin-American races.” 


geographical or political insignificance. The great qualities 
displayed by their players vividly reveal their individualities 
and ereate the desire to know them better.” 


Analyzing the qualities that have made Latin America in- 
vineible in soccer football, a contributor to Hl Mercurio, of 
Santiago, Chile, attributes the great strides taken by Latin- 
American players to the increasing nationalistic spirit recently 
developed in these countries, and he adds: 


“There is no doubt that the victory of Latin America in the 
Olympic soccer games is a sign of the coming preponderance of 
the Latin-American races, which during one hundred years have 
lagged behind, due to their lack of confidence and the absence of 
a ‘will to win.’ Our temperament is specially adaptable to foot- 
ball, which requires a quick perception, a fighting sense, and 
great agility. Football is really a pacific battle, and Latin 
Americans yearn for scraps. The glamour of victory is far more 
important to a Latin American than to a Saxon. We play and 
fight to win, and we take defeat as a dishonor. That is what 
makes our teams invincible.” 


INCREASE OF SUICIDE IN PRUSSIA—A saddening revela- 
tion, furnished by statistics, lately published in Germany, is 
that suicide among women in Prussia has increased during the 
past half-century by 157 per cent., but among men only by 
29 percent. For all that, the Berlin correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph points out, self-destruction remains much more 
common among men than women, and he goes on to say: 


“Of the 9,746 suicides recorded in 1926, the year for which 
the figures are now made known, 6,988 were committed by men 
and only 2,758 by women. Not only absolutely, but also 
relatively, 1926 was a record year in self-destruction for the whole 
of the period since 1876, when the causes of death were first 
registered in Prussia. In that year there were 25.3 suicides 
to. every 100,000 of the living population. The proportion was 
the lowest at 15.8 in 1888. 
that the rate in Berlin was 47, or nearly twice that for the 
entire State. 

“Of the Prussian suicides in 1926, 3,002 took their lives by 
hanging, 1,733 (including 127 women) by shooting, 1,507 by 
drowning, 1,187 by inhaling domestic gas, 572 by poisoning, 
386 by flinging themselves in front of trains, and 247 by jump- 
ing from high places, 

‘“As between religions, suicide is rarest among Catholics 
and commonest among Jews. In the latter case it is distributed 
pretty equally between the two sexes. 

“A significant illustration to the statistics is supplied by a 
case reported in this evening’s papers. Despite paternal pro- 
hibition, the twenty-year-old daughter of a peasant fruit farmer 
had her hair bobbed. When she came home from the barber, 
she was soundly rated by her father. This she took so much to 
heart that she drowned herself in the neighboring lake.” 


It is significant, but not surprizing, © 


A MOVE FOR SCOTTISH HOME RULE . 


KEEN CONSCIOUSNESS of the _ so-called ruinous | 
ox conditions which obtain at present in Scotland, through — 
neglect of her under the existing régime, and the policy of ; 
gradual and increasing encroachment upon her institutions, are 
said to be responsible for the formation of the National party of- 
Seotland, which will function through parliamentary representa-— 
tives at Westminster, as well as by means of propagandist effort~ 
on Scottish soil. This party, we are advised by Lewis Spence- 
in the Edinburgh Review, has emerged from the deliberations of 
representative leaders belonging to the four existing Scottish 
nationalist bodies. Long experience has made it apparent that_ 
none of the existing political parties, he avers, can be relied upon 
to place a measure for Scottish self-government in the forefront. 
of their programs, and far less upon the statute book. Therefore, 
it was resolved after most careful deliberation, we read, to depart 
from the policy of depending for support on these, and to estab- 
lish a separate Scottish Nationalist party, distinct in aim and 
effort, which will endeavor to secure the suffrages of Scottish 
electors in support of a policy of autonomy for Scotland, based 
on her peculiar needs as a separate community and aiming at the 
reconstruction of Scottish national life. Then, this informant 
tells us: 


“For some months past conversations have been in progress 
relative to the formation of sucha body, between delegates drawn 
from the Scottish Home Rule Association, the Scots National 
League, the Scottish National Movement, and the Glasgow 
University Scottish Nationalist Association, and altho in some 
eases it has not been found practicable to bring these asso- 
ciations into the party as a united whole, the majority of 
their members have joined it, and a large following has already 
been assured. 

““The main objects of the party, as exprest in its draft constitu- 
tion, are ‘self-government for Scotland with independent national 
status within the British group of nations, together with the re- 
construction of Scottish national life.’ This policy will be main- 
tained by representation in the House of Commons and in the 
local authorities throughout Scotland, as well as by disseminating 
propaganda over the length and breadth of the country. A panel 
of approved parliamentary candidates is to be drawn up, who 
will be required to sign a declaration that if elected they will 
support the party on all questions, and will retire from the House 
of sr if called upon to do so at any time by the governing 

ody. : : 

“It is believed that Nationalist members sitting at West- 
minster could safeguard the interests of Scotland there more 
satisfactorily than Scottish members belonging to the now ex- 
isting parties, whose hands are too often tied by sectional and 
partizan interests.” 


ENGLAND A “MAN’S COUNTRY” 


OT TOO FLATTERING JUDGMENTS of American 
women and of American men have been recently seen 
in the pages of Tur Lirrrary Diarst, and their point 

and vigor were due chiefly to the fact that they came from over- 
seas. This is a good reason for presenting the somewhat 
similarly spiritea opinions of an American woman who ean see 
England only as ‘‘a man’s country,”’ run by men for the benefit 
of the men. Anonymously contributing to the London Daily 
Mail, she avers that she has found nothing in Eftgland quite so 
1 astonishing as the way English women allow themselves to be 
_ sacrificed and pushed into the background by English men. 
; The dominance of man extends throughout the length and 
- breadth of England, we are told, 
but is nowhere so noticeable as in 
the country, and this American 
observer continues: 


“In London, I find, young 
- women ean afford to be a little 
more independent, tho few of 
them actually are. They can go 
together to the theater or cin- 
- ema; taxicabs, for those who ean 
_ afford them, remove all difficul- 
- ties in the way of getting about; 

and any woman keen about danc- 
ing can have as much as she 
{ wants if she cares to attend tea- 


i a Oy As ee 


dances at the big hotels and en- 
gage a professional partner. _ 
“The country girl is not so 
lucky. I have just returned to 
London after a stay of some 
weeks in a fashionable county, 
and the outstanding impression 
in my mind is the discontent, in 
some cases exprest with real bit- 
terness of soul, of nearly all the 
girls with whom I talked. 
‘“*Girls!’ said one young woman 
 eynically. ‘What do girls matter 
here?’ And as she went ‘on to 
; tell me about her family life, I 
could understand the twist in her 
smile. 
; “She was the daughter of a 
_ lawyer of rather limited means, 
with a family of three girls and a boy. From the first it was 
made clear that the boy’s interests came first. Parents and 
sisters had to pinch and scrape; the boy had the best of every- 
thing. He was sent to a famous public school, where he showed 
no special aptitude either for work or for games; his sisters had 
‘to be content with a little local school and the cheapest of cotton 
frocks. And now he is at one of the universities on a liberal 
allowance, while his parents still live a life of Spartan austerity 
and his sisters are denied not only the pretty things for which 
every girl craves but even the price of an occasional journey to 
- London and a pit-seat at the theater. 

“The injustice which ate into these girls’ souls was manifested 
in a thousand ways, great and small. For the benefit of the son, 
for instance, the family runa car. Do the girls use it when he is 
away? They do not. It is locked up in the garage to save 
petrol.” 


, i a 


‘ 


The exaggerated respect paid to the needs and wishes of males, 
it is alleged, naturally has its effect on their manners, and this 
informant then asks us to hear the case of a girl whose brother 
invited another undergraduate to visit at his home. The visitor 
asked the sister to go to a dance, and, arriving there, they had 
one dance. But we are further advised that he then met 
another girl he knew and proceeded to dance with her for the 
rest of the evening. Then this American woman was amazed 
to note that ‘‘tho the girl’s brother invited his visitor to find 
hospitality elsewhere in the future, none of the other girls seemed 
to think the episode very unusual.’’ The truth is, according to 


. 
; 


{ 


Hosrexss: ‘But you're not late. 
TEMPERAMENTAL YouTH (not to be denied): ‘‘Then I really must apologize . . 
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this observer, that polished tho the best type of Englishman be— 
more especially those of pre-war vintage—the majority of 
younger men have an air of aloofness and indifference which 
testifies, more eloquently than words, to the homage paid them 
by women. We read then: 


“Of this I had ample evidence. At the tennis club, where in 
most parts of the world I should have found young men and 
women playing mixed doubles and chatting and laughing over 
tea, I saw a score of girls and seven or eight men. Beyond a 
formal bow not one of the men took the slightest notice of the 
other sex; and this, I was informed, was in no way unusual. 

““As for mixed doubles, the mere suggestion brought a mirth- 
less smile. ‘Good heavens! Do you imagine that any of them 
would play with us?’ eried a pretty, fair-haired girl of twenty. 


Copyright. Reproduced from Punch (London) by special arrangement with the proprietors 


“THE EXAGGERATED RESPECT” PAID TO ENGLISH 
HAS “ITS EFFECT ON THEIR MANNERS” 


MEN 


TEMPERAMENTAL Yours (entering gustily): ‘‘My dear Mrs. Browne, I really must apologize ...so late.” 


We don’t dine till 8:30." 
. being in time."’ 


e 
They think it would spoil their game. Besides, they make it 
pretty clear that they would be bored.’ And this is the sort of 
thing I have found everywhere throughout the English country. 

“In the United States, in the East (where women are scarce), 
and in the British Dominions the positions are reversed. There 
women’s needs and wishes come first, and the man who does not 
study them is promptly dropt for the man who will. This 
was probably what Lord Northesk had in mind when he said in 
New York the other day, with reference to his divorcee from an 
American girl, that he did ‘not think that marriage between 
English men and American girls is the best thing.’ 

“Certainly it should be realized in advance how different are 
the positions of the sexes in the two countries and how strange, 
despite his charm, seems the Englishman’s point of view. 
Otherwise many a matrimonial experiment is doomed to end in 
disaster.”’ 


An English woman’s view of her sex is presented in the London 
Evening Standard by Edith Shackleton who says that women, 
so far, have been the unhappy sex, for all their easier laughter, 
their readiness to decorate themselves, and the protection and 
homage they receive in many states of life, and she adds: ‘‘The 
ancient said, ‘Call no man happy till he is dead.’ A modern 
might say, ‘Call no woman happy unless she is out of earshot,’ 
for we are now much encumbered by women who are not happy 
or will not own up to it if they are, and behave as tho to 
eall them happy is to insult them by a charge of crudity or 
selfishness.”’ 


SCIENCE + AND+ INVENTION || 


WHY LOST PEOPLE GO IN CIRCLES 


eludes Dr. Asa A. Schaeffer, Professor of Zoology in - 


N= BECAUSE one leg is longer than the other, con- 


Kansas University, who has been investigating the sub- 
ject. Most people’s legs do vary, but there is no connection 
at all between this variation and the spirals that they make 
when lost or blindfolded. Dr. Schaeffer has found that spiraling 
is a universal mode of progress among living things, tho he can 
not tell exactly why. In Science Service’s Science News Letter 
(Washington) Emily C. Davis presents some of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
conélusions. She writes: 9 


' “With your eyes shut, could’ you-walk in a straight line across 
a big level field? Probably not, for in experiments on blind- 
folded..walkers and automobile drivers, not, one single: person 
succeeded in taking him- 1 

self where he intended 
to zo. uk 

. “Instead, ~ the: blind- * 
folded persons went wan- ~ 
dering across the field’ © 
in ‘spiral paths, making 
smaller and smaller 
circles as they continued % 
to wander, corkscrew BSS owicea METERS 
fashion. Pictures of Sy 

their meanderings look 
like ‘a child’s scrawling 
attempts to draw smoke 
curling out of a chimney. 
' “As a result of 300 of 
these blindfolded steering 
experiments, Dr. Asa A. 
Schaeffer, zoologist of the 
University of Kansas, has 
at last explained why 
people lost in the woods 
or desert go around in 
hopeless and _ frantic 
circles, and why blind- 
folded people have such 
difficulty in pinning the 
tail on the donkey at 
parties. More important than that, to the zoologist, he has 
demonstrated the existence of a steering mechanism in animals 
and men that makes them turn in spirals when it gets control 
of a situation—a sort of ‘sixth sense’ that most people have 
never dreamed that they possess. 

“Dr. Schaeffer was started off on this investigation by one 
of the smallest animals in existence, a single-celled ameba, 
swimming in a glass of clear water. For several hours he ob- 
served the curving path taken by the tiny organism, and he 
became curious to know whether other animals, and men too, 
are compelled to travel a crooked path in life if eyes and other 
senses fail to steer them. 

“After a light snowfall, the zoologist and several students 
went out to a race-track, and each one set out blindfolded to 
walk in a straight line across the unbroken snow. To their 
surprize, when they studied the tracks in the snow, each path 
formed a clock-spring spiral of great regularity. Sometimes an 
individual started off in a comparatively straight walk, but the 
path soon veered to right or left, and after that it never regained 
its original straightforwardness. 

“Some of the walkers circled to the right. 
left. Some varied occasionally. But generally an individual 
kept turning in the direction first taken when he started on a 
blindfold trip. 

“Dr. Schaeffer continued the experiments. He took students 
and instructors out on big level fields in Kansas and Colorado 
and set them to walking blindfold, and recorded the spiral 
paths they took. He turned a Ford coupé loose on a Kansas 
prairie with a series of blindfold drivers, or sometimes with a 
blindfold person sitting beside the driver and directing the 


2100 STEPS 


Some circled 


route, and the paths chosen by the steerers were more spirals. 
He had blindfolded swimmers dive into the water and try to 


swim straight &head, using various strokes; and diagrams of © 


their swimming, carefully recorded, showed the same clock- 
spring spirals that were becoming so familiar. 

“The paths taken by small swimming creatures were also 
studied by the zoologist. He found that even animals that 
seem to swim erratically and in unusual fashions, such as small 


jelly fish, young king crabs, tadpoles, and sea worms, all swam 


in spirals. 
“Tn the experiments with men he attempted to shut off 


guidance from the eyes, ears, and other senses to reduce a human — 


being more or less to the same level as the simple lower animals. 
If the sun was bright, the blindfolded walker carried an um- 
brella to shut off any clues that might be given by the heat and 
light of the sun. If a breeze was blowing, a coat was sometimes 
wrapt around his head 
to prevent the wind from 
blowing on his face and 
thus giving a direction 
clue to his sense of touch. 
To keep his mind oceu- 
pied as uniformly as pos- 
sible, the walker was 
asked to count his steps 
as he moved toward his 
goal. 

‘‘After a number of 
tracks were recorded, it 


SWIMMING 
CRAWL-TRUDGEON 
480 STROKES STRAIGHTAWAY 


same mechanism which 


also cause the ‘circles’ 
when persons lose their 
way. The lost person’s 
eyes simply become -use- 
less as orientating organs 
for distance. 

“And similarly,’ Dr. 
Schaeffer explains, ‘wild 
game, when hard prest, 
run in cireles because 
fear overcomes the orient- 
ing power of the eyes and nose, and then the spiraling mechanism 
leads them in ‘‘circles.”’ 


SWIMMER 


HOW BLINDFOLDED SWIMMERS AND WALKERS TRAVEL 
WHEN THEY THINK THEY ARE GOING IN A STRAIGHT LINE 


became evident that the ~ 


caused the clock-spring — 
spiralsin theexperiments — 


““This investigation is, therefore, not only a contribution — 


toward explaining a deep-seated and wide-spread biological 
phenomenon, but also an explanation for a bit of folklore about 
the paths of persons who lose their way, and of game-that is 
hard-prest in the chase.’ 


“Cireles made by persons losing their way are much larger . 


than the experimental circles with the eyes shut, he explains. 


With the eyes open, it is possible to walk in straight stretches — 
as far as one can see clearly, which may be thirty or sixty feet — 


in a snow-storm or fog, or several hundred feet in a forest. Then 
the lost person pauses, wonders which way he ought to go, and 
sets off again. The circles in such circumstances are ceally 
irregular paths in which the person walks a straight line for a 
short distance, then turns at an angle and proceeds on around 
the ‘circle.’ ‘The circles walked by a man lost in the desert or 
forest may have a circumference of fifteen or even fifty miles, 
according to some accounts. 

“The belief that persons who lose their way go around in 
circles is deeply ingrained in folklore of many races, from the 
Hindu to the Norwegian and from the Chinese to the American. 

“There is evidence that European cave-dwellers of the Old 
Stone Age held the same belief, for the ancient hunters left 
behind them a reindeer antler with well-drawn clock-spring 


spirals carved on it, the oldest record of a clock-spring spiral ~ 


carved by man. 
: “The traditional explanation of why lost people do go in 
circles is as wide-spread as the belief itself. The answer always 


given is that, of course, a person turns to the right, or to the 
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Photographs by courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


HOW PAU’'S NEW AIRPORT WILL LOOK AT NIGHT 


Note the verticai beacon lights and horizontal flares which will guide the planes to the great landing-shed, where the passengers will embark 


and disembark under shelter from the weather. 


left, because one leg is stronger or longer than the other, so that 
leg takes a slightly longer step. 

“Biologists have taken measurements of arms and legs to 
prove that they do not match in the average human being. 
But strangely enough, no one has ever recorded the paths taken 
by lost or blindfolded persons to.see whether a man with a long 
right leg really does veer to the left. 

‘*Dr. Schaeffer’s experiments show that there is no connection 
between a right-handed or right-legged person and the direction 
of the turns he is likely to make. From the variety of living 
things studied, the zoologist has concluded that spiral movement 
_ must be a universal property of moving, living matter. Experi- 
ments show that blindfolded college students and blindfolded 
mice swim in paths, very similar to the simplest water creatures 
that lack eyes and other senses completely. 

“One of the discoveries of the investigation is that pictures 
of paths made by a blindfolded personsare decidedly individual 
in detail, and show something about his personality. People 
who concentrate easily on what they are told to do walk in 
smoother spirals and fall into the spiral path more quickly 
than others. 

“People of the plodding type 
who concentrate on one idea 
for a long time make paths 
consisting of long and regular 
series of spiral turns all in the 
same direction and gradually 
growing smaller, the diagrams 
show. Temperamental people, 
who change frequently from 
one idea to another, make open 
paths with few spiral turns, 
frequent reversals and many 
almost straight stretches. 

“It is possible, the zoologist 
believes, that further under- 
standing of the connection 
between temperamental differ- 
ences of this sort and the char- 
acter of the paths may give 
a measuring-stick for certain 
traits of personality. In other 
words, the shape and number 
of the spirals made by an in- 
dividual may prove an index 
to the amount of certain traits 
that he possesses.”’ 


INTERIOR OF THE 


GIANT LANDING-SHED 


In this train-shed for airplanes, to be built at Pau, France, the 
railroad-terminal idea is applied to the need of aerial travelers. 


Here is room for three of the largest air liners at one time. 


SOMETHING NEW IN AIRPORTS 


RADICALLY NEW IDEA IN AIRPORTS is to be 
realized at Pau,’ France, fifty miles from Bordeaux, as 
a result of competition for the best airdrome plans, says 
Popular Mechanics (Chicago, August). The winner of the prize, 
Maurice Chauchon, who also has won a traveling scholarship in 
the United States to permit him to study American architecture, 
has taken the railroad-terminal idea and applied it to the needs 
of aerial travelers. We read: 


‘*Under a glass-lighted ‘train-shed’ of heroic dimensions, the 
passengers of the European international air lines will embark 
and debark, sheltered from the weather and protected from the 
dust or mud of the usual landing-field. The enormous landing- 
room is to be 370 feet wide and 260 feet deep, furnishing plenty 
of room for three of the.largest air liners at one time. The in- 
coming planes, landing on the open field, will taxi directly into the 
shelter, and after unloading, will run out again and down the 
line to one of the row of hangars 
alongside of it. 

‘Two giant search-lights will 
be mounted at the front corners 
of the landing-shed, one of each 
pair pointing directly upward 
at night as beacon lights, and 
the other leveled across the 
field, to.furnish a stream of 
illumination for landing planes. 
The marking beacon of the field, 
throwing three vertical beams, 
will be at one side of the 
hangars, and the name, set in 
the ground, will be covered 
with heavy glass and electrical- 
ly lighted by night. 

“In addition to the landing- 
room and hangars for the 
planes, the plans include ma- 
chine shops, storehouses for 
spare parts, a restaurant, hotel 
rooms, custom office, informa- 
tion bureau, ticket office, and 
even a booth where money can 
be exchanged for the currencies 
of any other country to be 
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visited, so the traveler will reach his destination supplied with 
funds of the right kind. 

‘“‘Altho only twenty-eight years old, the designer has won 
a number of other prize contests since his graduation from the 
famous Ecole des Beaux-Arts.” 


DEGENERATION OF CULTIVATED PLANTS 


HE PLANTS ON WHICH MAN depends for food are 

growing feebler, more subject to disease. So asserts 

Louis Ranguy in an article contributed to Le Progres 
Civique (Paris). This degeneration has been particularly notice- 
able of late years, he thinks, and he blames for it our efforts to 
breed varieties that will produce greater crops, but that are in 
many cases unsuited to their new environments, and so fall a 
prey to disease. Plants first—man next, warns Mr. Ranguy. 
The matter is worth man’s attention, for the whole future exis- 
tence of the human race is bound up init. The geologic past has 
lessons for us, he thinks, and he begins with it. We read: 


‘* Altho progress has perfected a certain number of living beings 
by specializing them in certain functions and for a particular 
environment, it has in so doing rendered them much more delicate. 

“Every time that different conditions act on these beings, 
animals or plants, removing them from the optimune, they de- 
generate more or less rapidly, for they no longer find within them 
forces of reaction sufficient to neutralize the numerous maladies 
that assail them. 

“Hitherto the lack of balance between destruction and creation 
has caused us little worry. Only a few physiologists, here and 
there, who‘in recent years have studied the manifestations of life 
and the transformations of vital energy, have observed that 
during past centuries there have been very clear cases of animal 
and vegetable degeneration. - eS ; 

“Our age, in particular, seems to be affected by a very serious 
degeneration of cultivated plants. This might be extremely 
dangerous, for without nutrient vegetables, our poor humanity 
‘which hitherto can not live on mineral extracts or on energy 
derived from radiation, would also itself fall into decrepitude. 

“Natural progress, modifying the environment in which living 
things grow—soil, air, water—has already caused, since the 
world’s beginning, notable changes and weaknesses. 

‘For instance, in the plant world—early in the Eocene Age, 
the magnificent and luxuriant flora of the Carboniferous period 
suddenly disappeared—or rather degenerated, for their present 
descendants do not attain a twentieth of the size of their far-off 
ancestors. 

‘“Among animals, the monsters of the Primary Age, veritable 
living fortresses, reptiles that flew, walked erect or swam—the 
dinosaurs and others, also disappeared, owing to changes in their 
environment. This environment has been considerably im- 
proved. The air, naturally vitiated and overcharged with mois- 
ture, has been purified. The standard climate of the Primary 
and Secondary Ages has given place to numerous climates, 
geographically varied. A fauna and flora adapted to each of 
these climates has been developed; each species shows numerous 
varieties. Finally, at the beginning of the present era, the de- 
generation and disappearance of the Mammoth is one of the most 
salient and classic events. 

“And man appeared. He very quickly made a place for him- 
self by his mind, placed at the service of his strength. He sue- 
ceeded in freeing himself from hostile animal species, already 
greatly decimated by internal conflicts. He slew their progeni- 
tors, and the races fell quickly into decrepitude; this was the case 
with the giant cave bear, the prehistoric rhinoceros and the saber- 
toothed tiger—now all extinct. Later our hunter-ancestor be- 
came a herdsman and then a farmer. He chose animals that 
could give him milk, flesh, or labor; he trained them for the 
special service that he desired. 

‘“‘And now man, for his own pleasure, is replacing muscle with 
the motor, at least in part. He is thus growing weaker. The 
serum of civilization is modifying little by little his natural 
vivacity. 

“Now this evil of organic destruction, not so noticeable in the 
animal world, is becoming more disquieting in the vegetable. 
But ‘the animal lives on the vegetable’; if one perishes, so will 
the other. 

“Tn general, all our plants are getting feebler and more delicate. 
Numerous and yarious maladies are attacking them. Besides 
those due to fungi, bacteria, and cocci are producing tumors, 


necrosis, decay, and all sorts of injuries. There is even a vegetable 
cancer. Phyto-pathology is daily discovering new plant dis- 
eases, often very similar to those that affect animals. When we 
think of what the further development of these new scourges 
may bring about, we may wonder whether to-morrow may have 
some dire surprize in store. Is there to be a second universal 
deluge—this time of microbes and disease? : 

‘Hor several years past new diseases seem to be attacking our 
plants. These are characterized by their incurability, their 
heredity with aggravation, and their infectiousness. At present 
most of our food varieties of potato are thus infected—the beet, 
tomato, sugar-cane, maize, wheat in the United States, tobacco. 

“hese troubles are visible to the eye, especially on the leaves. 
These first roll up: then spots and patches appear (mosaics) and 
the nerves dry up. 

‘“‘Tn general the plant loses its value; the reserve substances— 
starches, sugars, and acids—instead of proceeding to the tuber, 
root or fruit, remain in the leaf. The seed, having at its disposal 
less and less nutriment, gives us feebler and feebler plants. : 

“The causes of all this are numerous. First, our plants have 
become more delicate by reason of too great specialization due to 
selection and crossing. Then, commercial relations have ex- 
tended the area of disease. 

“But the great trouble comes from attempts to acclimate 
delicate plants in an unfit environment. All the combination of 
remarkable characteristics that the genetist is forcing on his 
plants, will collapse because the foundations will not support it. 
Shortly the best varieties will quickly disappear, and the farmer 
will look on, powerless to prevent. ’ 

‘‘Before seeking more widely, the farmer should select old local 
varieties for his crops. These give sure results, but in small 
quantities. It is thus only human for the ill-informed cultivator 
to be attracted by the foreign riches which, brought nearer home, 
soon lose the wonderful reputation that only the land of their 
origin could: preserve. 

‘‘ Against such calamities, science often finds itself powerless. 
Its chemical remedies suffice not; possibly it will have to develop 
vegetable serums. ta 

“But the universal panacea seems to be the change of varieties. 
This will be progress backward. We must resume the use of our 
old rustic races. They have often vanished and have been for- 
gotten. We must seek in less civilized countries the cultivated 
types most nearly related to the wild ones. = 

‘Already we feel the imperious necessity of going actively to 
work. Man must devote the greater part of his activity to these 
three essential factors of life—the soil, the plant, and the farmer. 

““We must save the plant, not believing that it is an eternal 
gift of nature. Its disappearance will mean the wiping out by 
famine of the whole human race.” - 


SEVEN-DAY WEATHER FORECASTS—Weather forecasts 
for a week in advance may soon be possible, we are -told in 
Science Service’s Science News-Letter (Washington). A new 
system of weather predicting that for two to seven days in the 
future was right more than seven times out of ten was announced 
recently by Charles L. Mitchell, Washington district forecaster 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau. We read: 


‘‘ At present the new system is not used in the daily work of the 
Weather Bureau, but for nearly a year the improved forecasts 
have been made experimentally each week and checked in order 
to determine the value of the method. The storm centers of the 
whole Northern hemisphere for four successive days are charted 
ona map. Then from his knowledge of the habits of storms, 
Mr. Mitchell predicts where these storms will be each day for a 
week in advance. Giving due consideration to the probable 
severity and other characteristics of the storms, he is then able 
to issue forecasts for rain and temperature within the eastern 
half of the United States. For many years the Weather Bureau 
has issued each Saturday morning an outlook in which is given 
the probable weather and temperature changes for the coming 
week, but the forecasters have not been satisfied with the record 
of verifications made. The new method devised by Mr. Mitchell 
gives results nearly twice as reliable for some of the weather 
factors. The first storm to make.a trip around the world, so far 
as weather records show, was also reported by Mr. Mitchell. 
It brewed in Montana on February 23, 1925, and after traveling 
21,379 miles in encircling the globe, dissipated over the Gulf of. 
St. Lawrence on March 23. A recent study of weather data 
revealed this world’s record.’’ 


COLOMBIA’S MUD-VOLCANOES 


Y A “VOLCANO” ONE USUALLY understands a moun- 
tain bearing a crater that occasionally vomits red-hot 
F ashes or molten rock. The ‘‘mud-voleanoes’”’ of Turbaco 
in Colombia, however, are cones only a few feet in height, and the 
streams of mud that they throw out rarely rise more than a few 
inches. But they are not merely hot springs or geysers. There 
is no steam, and the ejected mud is cold, being thrown out by 
eruptions of gas from some stratum far down in the ground. 
These baby volcanoes are seldom seen by tourists. They were 
; - first described by Alexander von Humboldt. In November, 1926, 
they were visited by the Killip-Smith botanical expedition, a 
member of which, Albert C. Smith, contributes to The Scientific 
_ Monthly (Laneaster, Pa.) the description that we quote below: 


‘The vegetation of the region is made up of typical lowland 
thickets, overgrown with creepers and vines, often covered with 
brilliant morning glories. Occasionally huge trees rise out of the 
_ jungle, but these are exceptional. 
_ “In the midst of this tropie vegetation is the level space which 
forms the voleano field. The plain is rectangular in shape, about 
_ two hundred by five hundred yards. The soil of this region is a 
| dark brown clay, which varies in consistency from a soft mud to a 
hard, caked surface. The area is more or less divided into three 
sections, which are separated from one another by irregular 
_ clumps of sedges. The entire field is bordered by a growth of a 
species of Achris. 
“Tt is possible that the number of craters varies from time to 
time, but at present there are between fifty and sixty active ones. 
Their dimensions as given by Humboldt are considerably exag- 
gerated, due either to a change which has taken place in the last 
hundred years, or to the enthusistic imagination of the old 
traveler. At any rate, at present the cones are elevated no more 
than three or four feet above the surface of the field, and many 
of them are even less. 
“Tn general there are two types of craters, the predominant 
type being characterized by gradually sloping sides and a wide 
mouth, which varies in diameter from one to five feet. The cold 
and creamy liquid which fills these craters is usually contmuous 
in its bubbling; it sometimes overflows the rim of the fumarole 
and runs down the sides, to harden in the glaring sun. The re- 
maining voleanoes generally have much steeper crowns of mud 
and smaller mouths, sometimes only two or three inches in 
diameter. This type is often inactive, but occasional forceful 
eruptions eject streams of mud several inches into the air. The 
only sound which accompanies this disengagement of gas is a 
faint bubbling, as that of boiling water. One’s first thought on 
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SEDGE GROWING AROUND AN “ACTIVE” CRATER 


Here the cold, creamy liquid mud is continually bubbling. 
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AN INTERMITTENT MUD-VOLCANO 


This less usual type has steep sides and a small mouth, and 
erupts at irregular intervals. 


viewing the liquid in the craters is that it is boiling, but examina- 
tion proves that it is cold, and that the commotion is caused by 
gas passing through it. 

‘*Mud-voleanoes, or air-voleanoes, as they are often known, 
occur in several regions of the globe. There are two types: first 
where the movement is caused by gaseous discharges, and second, 
where the active agent is steam. Those of Turbaco are an illus- 
tration of the former type. The cones themselves are formed by 
an accumulation of fine saline mud which is given out, with vari- 
ous gases, from a crater in the center. Gradually these out- 
pourings of mud harden until a perfect miniature volcano is 
formed. 

‘Thus it is seen that the origin of the gas is quite deep in the 
ground, and that by some chemical method it is freed from sub- 
terranean strata. Gases which are associated with mud-volcanoes 
are chiefly hydrocarbons, with more or less carbureted and 
sulfureted hydrogen and nitrogen. An analysis of the mud 
from the volcanoes of Turbaco shows little which is exceptional.” 


TEARS AS GERM-KILLERS—Tears are not merely a sign 
of sorrow in him who weeps, but a symbol of distress and death 
for any germs that chance to be lurking in the erying eye, says 
Dr. K. EB. Free in his Week’s Science (New York). He goes on: 


“Of all germ-killing chemicals known to biologists it is prob- 
able that the most effective, and perhaps the one which will prove 
most useful practically, is that which nature manufactures for 
use in tears. Atarecent meeting of the Section of Ophthalmology 
of the Royal Society of Medicine, in London, Mr. Frederick 
Ridley deseribed experiments with this remarkable substance, 
named lysozyme by its discoverer, Dr. Alexander Fleming. One 
teaspoonful of pure substance, extracted from human tears, would 
be enough to impart antiseptic powers against certain eye 
bacteria to over one hundred gallons of salty water. This same 
antiseptic has been found, Mr. Ridley stated, in the bodies of the 
white corpuscles which circulate in human blood, and which 
destroy germs that invade the body. It has also been found in 
the secretion of the human nose and in other bodily secretions, 
in white of egg, in turnips and a few other plants, in certain 
kinds of fish and in the tears of animals. In many cases of 
infected eyes, Mr. Ridley reported, it has been found that the 
amount of this antiseptic in the tears is below normal, which 
suggests that eye infections may be allowed to start by some 
defect of the tear gland resulting in lessened manufacture of the 
protective antiseptic. According to Dr. Fleming, who was also 
present at the meeting, it may prove possible to extract lysozyme 
commercially from white of egg, so that physicians may use it as 
a general antiseptic.” 
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ELLEN 


DAT AS WAS THE AFFECTION of the English 

people for Ellen Terry, it did not surpass that felt by 

her American audiences. In saying this the New York 
Herald Tribune is supported by the tributes paid by nearly every 
American journal to the great actress who finished the fulness 
of her life at the age .of eighty, on 
July 21. ‘‘There was something 
magical,’ says the New York World, 
“in the sway she exercised over her 
friends and companions of the stage, 
and her audiences, which knew her 
only from a distance,’ for ‘‘her 
appeal was not alone to their eyes 
or their minds but to their hearts.” 
And this ‘‘gentle tyranny’ was her 
birthright; “it could not have been 
acquired by the studied arts of her 
‘ealling.”’ It is an intensely -personal 
note that is-sounded by. our. papers 
Hast, West, and South, for the 
woman as well as the actress became 
endeared to thousands who remember 
her starring tours with Henry Irving, 
from 1883 to 1900, and the few 
subsequent appearances in her own 
behalf as player or lecturer on the 
heroines of Shakespeare. Her retire- 
ment in the past fifteen years has de- 
prived the younger generation of 
theater-goers of the magic spell she 
east over their elders. But those who 
knew her will confirm The Knicker- © 
bocker Press (Albany) in saying: 


“Tf you, who read of the death of 
Ellen Terry, are one who has sat 
under the spell of her incomparable 
art and personality, you can accept 
only the fact of her physical extine- 
tion. Even tho many years have 
passed over most of those who listened 
to her Portia, her Nance Oldfield, or 
her Beatrice; years that ordinarily 
dim an impression of so fugitive a 
thing as the acting art, the Hllen 
Terry who gaily, whimsically, and 
often majestically trod the boards is 
still alive. Itis only with our death 
that she will die. 

“For Hllen Terry was something 
more than an exceedingly competent 
actress. She was a glowing person- 
ality; some one who was at the same 
time queenly and most human. She 
was romance, grace, humor. She con- 
jured a high mood of beauty in those 
who saw and heard her. She domi- 
nated an age that paid more attention to the classics and their 
beauty than does this, because that age had an Ellen Terry to 
illumine the classics. 

“As years go, Ellen Terry was far matured when most of.us 
saw her on her tours of the United States with Sir Henry Irving, 
but the inner glow, the divine fire of her personality and her 
poetic intuition, made her as young as the jaunty Portia, mas- 
querading as Signor Bellario who prosecutes Shylock, or the 
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AS AMERICA LAST KNEW HER 


Ellen Terry, in 1910, as alecturer on the ‘‘ Heroines of 
Shakespeare.”’ 


TERRY 


blithe charmer that was Nance Oldfield of England’s stage. She 
was, as was Sarah Bernhardt, ageless.” 


This tribute and the following from cities that saw less of her 
than the great metropolitan centers show that what was lacking 
in frequency was compensated in depth of impression. Thus the 
Cincinnati Times-Star speaks: 

““* Dear dead women, with such hair, too 

—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? 

I feel chilly and grown old.’ 


“In the mood of Browning when 
he wrote ‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s,’ 
those of us who have seen Ellen 
‘Terry, let us say as Portia, read the 
news of her passing at her cottage 
in Kent. It was a good while ago 
when she played with Irving in 
America. Yet one remembers the 
beautiful and gracious bearing, the 
lovely, expressive face—like those 
which Rossetti gave his heroines— 
. the voice with its golden quality, its 
haunting overtones, its distinction as’ 
of something loftier than our kind. — 

“‘Sister of the demigods, daughter 
of the stage was Dame Ellen Terry, 
a figure that kindles and ennobles. 
recollection.”’ 


The limits of our space prevent 
us doing justice to the many fine 
tributes that our journals contain. 
One and all sound the note of 
personal devotion, together with some 
effort at estimating her place in the 
dramatic hierarchy. Hear the Mil- 
waukee Journal: 


“Tam WorLpD’s ELLEN TERRY 


**More than a few great actors have 
ruled the English-speaking stage in 
our time, but when talk turned to 
actresses, all comparisons stopt at 
the name of Ellen Terry. Before 
most of us were born, she had come 
to the leadership of her art in England 
and America, and led it so far that 
there was no place for jealousy. 
Great men have interpreted Hamlet 
—Booth and Barrett, Irving and 
Forbes-Robertson. But Ellen Terry 
was Portia. Shakespeare could have 
asked no greater boon than that in 
her art his art should become alive 
again. And so she brought new gold 
to the work of every dramatist in 
whose plays she acted. 

“History and reminiscence are 
full of the greatness of David Garrick 
and of Sarah Siddons. Even more imprest with the fame 
of Ellen Terry will our age be found by the coming genera- 
tion. Only Sarah Bernhardt and. Eleanora Duse were ever named 
with her. Only Bernhardt vied with her as ruler of a stage for 
far more than a generation. And the difference was the dif- 
ference of race—the great Sarah more arresting, more poignant; 
Ellen Terry, building up her command of play and audience until 
the play on the stage became the only reality. : 


we 
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“here had to be character before there could be such con- 
quest. Even in our youth Ellen ‘lerry was a regal person. 
Long ago she had passed the limits of the stage and art and 
become a heroine to the English-speaking world, a British in- 
stitution. Not a leader of movements, tho appealed to for every 
cause that sought to reach the British public. When she spoke, 
she did not undertake to be master of great questions outside 
her knowledge. Her words were such as come from the heart 
of a woman who had moved among great events, had lived a long 
time and had thought of what 
living meant. She had the whole 
world at her feet, and because 
homage could not spoil her, she 
held her throne, in her own right 
its queen, the world’s Ellen 
Terry.” 


The dispatches from Small 
Hythe, England, which “tell of 
the last moments, present a 
picture that will be carried in 
memory by all those whose de- 
votion may be separated from 
its idol by leagues of land and 
ocean. This is printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune: 


**SMALL Hyrup, England, July 
21 (A.P.).—‘No funeral gloom, 
my dears, when I am gone.’ 

‘*Ellen Terry, famous and be- 
loved actress, has had her wish, 
for beauty and peace and tender- 
ness surrounded her as she lay 
this evening in her final sleep 
within the quaint old Kent farm- 
house which she had known so 
long as home. 

“The noted actress received 
her last call thismorning and died 
tranquilly, surrounded by her 
loved ones. With her were her 
daughter, Edith Craig, her son, 
Edward Gordon Craig, her brother, Charles Terry, and her 
favorite niece, Miss Olive Terry. 

“‘Within a few moments the huge presses of England were 
telling that Ellen Terry had gone, and all Britain felt the heavy 
hand of sadness. But at ‘the farm,’ which nestles at the edge 
of this ancient hamlet, there was little to indicate that here had 
been a great change. There was an air of subdued activity, but 
no blinds were drawn, and no one in black appears. The reason 
for this was in a little white notice tacked upon the gate. It was 
the actress’s last wish which she had penned on the fly-leaf of one 
of her favorite volumes, the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ by Thomas & 
Kempis. It read: 


No funeral gloom, my dears, when I am gone, 

Corpse-gazings, tears, black raiment, graveyard grimness, 

Think of me as withdrawn into the dimness, 

Yours still, you mine. 

Remember all the best of our past moments and forget the rest. 
And so to where I wait come gently on. 


“Below was written: ‘I should wish my children, relatives, and 
friends to observe this when I die.’ 

“To-day those to whom she addrest this wish were carrying out 
her desires.” 


This other memory should be preserved of how her behest was 
observed. First we read of a*sunlit procession that walked 
through the fields to the little church in Tenterden: 


“Practically the whole village flocked to the chapel to pay its 
last tribute. Farm laborers left their work in the hayfields for a 
brief hour to attend the services, while at the church was a 
picturesque guard of honor in the form of a number of hay- 
workers in shirt-sleeves who lined up outside the door, and the 
coffin was carried in and out under an arch which they made of 
hay rakes, forks, and shepherd’s crooks. 

“The coffin was drawn at a slow pace through the town to 
Tenterden. from whose tower the muffled peal of a bell rang out, 
and thus on toward London.” 


Another dispatch from London: 


“‘Lonnon, July 24 (A.P.)—The ashes of the beloved British 
actress, Ellen Terry, rested to-night in a silver casket in the 
‘Chureh of the Actors,’ St. Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, 
where so many distinguished thespians have been buried. 
Funeral services were held earlier in the day in the little Kentish 
village of Small Hythe, where she had lived in the declining 
years of her life, and where she died last Saturday. 


“THE FARM,” AT SMALL HYTHE, KENT 
Where Dame Ellen Terry passed her later life. 


It is reported from London that the timbered farmhouse 
seen beyond the tree to the left, will be ‘‘dedicated as a national shrine of the drama.” 


‘In deference to the great actress’s last wish—‘no funeral gloom, 
my dears, when I am gone’—the utmost simplicity marked the 
services at Small Hythe and at the chapel of the crematorium 
at Golders Green, London, where the body was cremated. At 
Small Hythe her friends and relatives wore no mourning, and 
brightly hued flowers from village gardens deprived the scene 
of any touch of somberness, 

“The ceremony was a brief one, a short burial service and 
prayers, and then the Nune Dimittis, the opening words of which, 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation,’ were so much in keeping with Dame 
Terry’s wishes. 

“Women wept during the short choral service conducted by 
the Rev. H. Kingsford, Director of the Catholie Play Society and 
the Church Players’ Guild. As many of the public as could be 
accommodated were admitted to the chapel. 

“Only members of the family and the most intimate friends 
witnessed the placing of the silver casket in the erypt of St. 
Paul’s.”’ 


Many poetic tributes have been paid Miss Terry in her life- 
time. The following by the daughter of the artist, Alma Tadema, 
was printed some years ago in The Westminster Gazette (London): 


TO ELLEN TERRY 
By Laurencre ALMA TADEMA 


Dear and beloved! What giving of dull gold, 

Or roll of praise, or chronicle of fame, 

Can pay the debt we owe? Thy radiant name 
Shines on our hearts: when thine and ours are cold, 
How shall the child who knew thee not be told 
Of Shakespeare’s women, quickened in the flame 
Of their surpassing sweetness, that became 

New star-born visions, one yet manifold? 

Fact and desire, the day and the day’s dreams 
Lie sundered; but they life-long glorious part 

It was to make things true, and that which seems 
Beshade what is. Thy gift was to the heart, 
Therefore the heart in richest gladness gives 

An unmatched love, that ripens and outlives. 


SUSPECTED FRENCH PICTURES 


WNERS, BOTH HERE AND IN EUROPE, of French 
pictures of the Impressionist and later schools will 

look with misgiving on some of their possessions until a 
controversy that is raging abroad is settled. This has to do with 
pictures that passed to their owners through the hands of the 
late Theodore Duret, the noted critic and dealer. An auction 
sale of his possessions was held in Paris on March 1, and even 
then skepticism was rife, says a writer in Kunst und Kuenstler 
(Berlin), ‘““because many questionable pictures, connected with 
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AS MADAME SANS-GENE 


In which Ellen Terry appeared with Sir Henry Irving on their last 
American co-starring tour in 1900-01. 


the name of Duret, had been brought on the market.’’ There was 
confirmation of existing fears when ‘“‘the names of Daumier, 
Delacroix, and Toulouse-Lautrec were represented, but frequently 
with the notation ‘‘school of” or ‘‘in the manner of.” The 
prices brought, it is further stated, ‘“‘gave evidence of the fact 
that there were but few important works sold.”’ In a later issue 
of the same important art journal was published the following 
editorial: 


“For a long time, one had known in initiated circles, that a 
number of counterfeit paintings, attributed to French painters 
of the nineteenth century, had passed through the hands of 
Theodore Duret, and that they had been authenticated by him. 
It would appear that a band of forgers had deceived the old 
gentleman, whose sight had failed toward the end, and thereby 
brought their spurious products on the market. During the 
past years, Duret had bought and sold some of these forgeries, 
and the collection which he left also contained a great number of 
them. The experts, who arranged the auction after his death, 
carefully sifted the collection, and allowed but some sixty pic- 
tures to be placed on sale. In our April issue we reported on some 
of the prices. The whole affair has now been made the subject 
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of litigation, for the heirs, among whom is the wife of the Com- 
munist Deputy, Marcel Cachin, have brought suit. If the case is 
brought into court, we may expect interesting revelations, and 
it is certain that a number of forged Daumiers and Van Goghs, 
purchased upon the advice of Duret, will disappear from various 
collections. It would prove very useful, if the experts would 
arrange for a public exhibition of those paintings which they 
decreed as false. This would open the eyes of many persons, 
and would aid in making difficult the future attempts of the 
counterfeiters in marketing their wares.” 


Another account of the situation of interest to picture-buyers 
in this country was printed in the Hamburger Nachrichten on 
May 3. We quote from the writer, Dr. Kurt Pfister: 


“The Parisian public, as well as many interested art circles 
in Germany, have recently been alarmed by a sensational oc- 
currence. The late collector and writer, Theodore Duret, had 
decreed in his will, that his collection of paintings were to be 
sold at public auction after his death. This collection, already 
famous before the war, was made up of the works of Poussin, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Courbet, Renoir, Manet, Pissaro, Sisley, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Cezanne. The ex- 
amination of the collection, made by the Parisian art dealers 
Bernehim-Jeune and Durand-Ruel, brought to light that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the 150 paintings were counterfeits. 
The experts refused to guarantee the remaining third of the 
collection. The result was that the hundred forgeries were not 
placed on exhibition, and the remaining fifty brought very low 
prices. j 

‘Tt still remains to be seen what effect this will have on the 
international art market. It is a known fact that an unusually 
large number of paintings by French Impressionists, which had 
been authenticated by Duret, are in private collections in Ger- 
many and Europe as well as America. An investigation of the 
authentications made by Duret can no longer be avoided. 
Maurice Joyant, the best authority on Toulouse-Lautrec, claims 
that probably a large number of the paintings attributed to this 
master which were sold through Duret to Germany are forgeries. 

‘* Aside from these actual facts already disclosed, there remains 
the psychological problem. Duret was known to be an excep- 
tionally fine critic of French paintings, and his many friends 
are confident that he retained his sharp, critical sense to the very 
end. <A proof of this would be his excellent monograph on Van 
Gogh which appeared as recently as 1924. He was friendly 
and closely connected with those painters whose works he eol- 
lected. His book on the Impressionists [‘Manet and the French 
Impressionists’ published in America in 1910] is welli known 
because of its wealth of knowledge and the pleasing style in which 
it is written. Two important sales of pictures taken from his 
collection, which were held while he was still alive, brought good 
prices and were never questioned. At any rate, we are confronted 
with the unpleasant dilemma that the collector, either wilfully 
bought forgeries, which would not be in accord with his reputa- 
tion, and which would certainly not have led him to decree that 
his collection be sold at public auction, or, he was made the vic- 
tim of clever rascals throughout the last decade of his life. It 
remains to be seen whether or not this mysterious, yet tragie, 
ease, which is well worthy of the pen of Balzac, will ever be 
solved.” 


Gotthard Jedlicka, another critic, writes in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, an attempt to call the hand of those in whom the 
reputation of the late dealer now rests: 


~ 


“The French press devotes much space to the question as to 
what will happen with the hundred pictures held to be forgeries. 
This question is all the more important inasmuch as they are 
still in the hands of the experts, whose duty it is to sell them. 
and have not been destroyed. Which honest person would 
knowingly purchase forgeries? Until the pictures have been 
mutilated or destroyed, they will remain a menace to the art 
market. The problem is a curious one, and ean only be solved 
by numerous conjectures. Were Duret’s eyes clouded in his 
late years, or did he knowingly take up forgeries into his collec- 
tion? Both of these theories are possible, and both have their 
adherents. Duret made provision for a public auction of his 
collection. This would presuppose a clear conscience, or it may 
have been due to his ‘peculiar’ opinion of the critical talents of 
his purchasers. It has been said that Duret’s critical sense had 
weakened considerably for some time prior to his death. That 
isnot quite true. I saw Duret a number of times before his death, 
and each time his conversation was fresh and intelligent.” 
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WHEN THE MASTERS “JAZZ” 


AZZ HAS BEEN with us so long now that it has become 
accepted and spoken of as music. But Sigmund Spaeth, 

_ in the August Forum, declares it is not a form of music, 
but a treatment applied to music. The jazz treatment, 

he says, is ‘a distortion of the conventional, a revolt against 
tradition, a deliberate twisting of established formulas.” ‘“‘Jazz’’ 
is a verb rather than a noun, and every rebel in art has ‘‘jazzed”’ 
the formulas of his predecessors. To find Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin, Wagner, Strauss, Debussy, and Stravinsky among the 
jazzers makes one open one’s eyes; but ‘“‘they all, in some 
degree, distorted what before them had‘ been accepted as con- 


ventionally correct.”’ Here are some illustrations: 


‘‘Beethoven definitely jazzes the great choral melody of his 


_ ‘Ninth Symphony’ when he breaks it up into a skipping rhythm 


and hands it over to a combination of trumpets, bassoons, 
triangle, and cymbals. In fact, the whole conception of that great 
last movement is jazzy in the extreme, with the kettledrums 
interrupting the repeated efforts of other instruments to start a 
satisfactory melody, and the final entrance of soloists and chorus 
to put a stop to the orchestral bickering. Schumann was fond of 
slow syncopation and cross rhythms, as was his disciple, Brahms. 
Chopin delighted to ornament his melodies with all kinds of 
frills, and the tunes themselves have proved a treasure to eclectic 
popular composers. Incidentally, he ends one of his Preludes with 
a distinct blue chord, unresolved. Debussy’s whole-tone scale 
was a jazzing of the conventional progression, and the resultant 
harmonies (technically chords of the ninth) now figure promi- 
nently in our popular music, from ‘Moonlight,on the Ganges’ to 
the ‘Rhapsody in Blue.’ The ‘Golliwog’s Cake Walk’ is an 
honest attempt at jazzing melody and rhythm as well as har- 
mony, apologetically included in a ‘Childrens’ Corner.’ Richard 
Strauss cleverly makes use of the most outrageous distortions in 
order to emphasize, by contrast, his simple and often banal 
melodies. ‘Til Eulenspiegel’ is a classic of jazz treatment 
applied to one of the jazziest of characters in music. 

“The jazz treatment, therefore, is by no means confined to the 
so-called jazz composers. Nor is it limited to the field of music. 
The impressionists, post-impressionists, pointillists, cubists, and 
futurists have all taken their fling at the conventional methods of 
painting. We have had strange, formless pieces of sculpture that 
jazzed every tradition of the human body. Architecture proudly 
displays its monstrosities, some utilitarian, some merely perverse. 
Gertrude Stein and the vers librists have their unorthodox way 
with the conventions of literature. Even nature has occasionally 
exprest herself in the jazz manner, particularly in the distortions 
of the western canyons of America.” 


Jazz, then, has never in itself been music, Mr. Spaeth continues, 
and perhaps never will be, but simply a method of treating the 
materials of musi¢ or any other art. 


“The popular composers have only in a few cases invented 
their melodies, generally borrowing this essential foundation 
and then ‘jazzing it up.’ The real artists of jazz in the popular 
field have been the arrangers and masters of orchestration— 
men like Ferdie Grofé, Bodenwald Lampe, Domenico Savino, 
and Frank Black. The one great creative genius of jazz thus 
far is George Gershwin. His ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ was epoch- 
making, for it showed that the jazz treatment could be applied 
in other ways than for the mere complication of dance music. 
He used every type of musical distortion—rhythmic, melodic, 
and harmonic—and the unconventional tone colors were sup- 
plied by Grofé, who did the jazz orchestration. But the whole 
thing rested upon a foundation of honest invention and in- 
dividual self-expression. The ‘Rhapsody in Blue,’ therefore, is 
music rather than jazz, and thus,oceupies a niche of its own in 
American tonal art. 

““Gershwin’s ‘Concerto in F’,’ for piano and symphony orches- 
tra, is even more significant. It is perhaps the best piece of 
absolute music yet composed by a native American. If it 
has a weakness, it is in the orchestration, which is Gershwin’s 
own. In at least two places his climaxes fail to come off, simply 
because he is not sufficiently familiar with the resources of the 
symphony orchestra. The basic musical ideas, however, sparkle 
with individual genius, and the jazz treatment is always legiti- 
mate. One almost wishes that the composer had completely 
thrown off the burden of the Liszt tradition, particularly in the 
finale, which is not quite up to the first two movements. 


“A mere jazz treatment of music already composed in some 


- other form, such as is now common with every conceivable 


classic and near-classic, can not possibly create the feeling of 
permanence. Neither can the commonplace, banal melodies of the 
average popular composer, no matter how skilfully treated, 
make any more than a transient impression. Jazz remains a 
method .of arranging (or disarranging) music, not a form of 
composition,” : 


Will the jazz method of treating musical materials, it 
asked, be likely to have any permanent effect upon the art? 


ELLEN TERRY IN 1875 


When she appeared at the Princess Theater, London, as Pauline in 
a single performance of ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons."’ 


“The final answer to that question can be given only by 
posterity. The law.of evolution has functioned consistently in 
music, and mankind has somehow grown accustomed to depend- 
ing on the survival of the fittest. Thus far it has worked with 
surprizing fidelity, and the chances are that it will go right on 
working. This means that if the revolt of jazz is in any sense 
constructive, instead of merely destructive, it will leave its mark 
upon the musie of the future. Beethoven’s innovations became 
traditions because they were fundamentally sound. Wagner’s 
revolutionary music drama triumphed overwhelmingly because 
it had qualities far in advance of the conventional ‘grand opera.’ 
Debussy has already become orthodox.”’ 


There is a final effort to set straight the various claims of 
those who to-day champion the innovations: 


“Maurice Ravel, Stravinsky, and Koussewitzky, have gone 
on record as saying that the rhythmic patterns and instru- 
mental colorings of American jazz constitute our most significant 
contributions to musical literature, and they are probably right, 
simply beeause America has contributed nothing else that was 
not purely imitative or completely commonplace. 

“But even Messrs. -Ravel, Stravinsky, and Koussewitzky 
would not go so far as to call jazz music. They recognize its 
effect upon the established formulas of the art, and they recognize 
also the characteristically American spirit of this treatment. 
But music is the organization of sound toward beauty, and thus 
far jazz has merely distorted the organizing factors of rhythm, 
melody, harmony, and tone color. Whether these distortions 
have produced, or will produce, something that adds to the 
permanent beauty of music, time alone ean tell.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE IN OUR “NON-CHRISTIAN” COUNTRY 


66 HIS IS NO LONGER A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY,” 
asserts the rector of historic Trinity Church, Protestant 
Episcopal, facing Wall Street, New York City. Other 

well-known clergy agree, and even assert that the United States 

never was a Christian country, much preaching and many 
claims to the contrary notwithstanding, altho discussion reveals 
the opinion that our country may now be more nearly Christian 
than ever before. But when Trinity’s rector, Dr. Caleb R. Stet- 
son, makes his assertion the basis of reeommending that Christian 
marriage should be reserved and 
performed for Christians only, 
and thus raises a chureh stand- 
ard against current degradation 
of marriage, his dictum becomes 

a target for eritics. Dr. Stet- 

son’s views got into the news- 

papers through his latest annual 
report for Trinity parish, in which 
he contends that ‘‘Churech and 

State should be separated in 

this business of marriage.” He 

cites an account of a so-called 

‘partnership marriage”’ in a col- 

lege town at which a minister 

officiated, a jazz band played a 

syncopated wedding march, boy 

friends in women’s dresses acted 
as “bridesmaids,” and for the 
words of the marriage service 

“until death do us part” were 

substituted ‘‘until love dies.”” He 

notes an increasing rate of di- 

vorces over marriages, and pro- 

ceeds: 


‘“Now the Christian Church can 
not be held entirely responsible 
for this condition of things; nor 
can the Church be expected to en- 
force her standards on the people 
who make up this country’s mixed 
‘population, only 40 per cent. of 
whom are even nominally at- 
tached to any religious body. This 
is no longer a Christian country, and we can not expect that 
Christian moral standards will be accepted or followed by the 
majority. It is not reasonable to expect persons who do not 
believe in the Christian religion, and who have never been in- 
structed in Christian ethics, to live up to the very high stand- 
ard of life which the Church sets before the Christian.”’ 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


RESERVES CHURCH MARRIAGE FOR CHRISTIANS 


In Trinity parish the rector reports that persons seeking holy 
matrimony must sign a marriage [blank under oath that they 
“have been baptized, have never been divorced, are of legal 
age, that there is no impediment or objection, and that they 
enter the marriage of their own free will without any outside 
influence or coercion whatsoever.’’ The signatures of at least 
two witnesses who know the contracting parties are also re- 
quired. Dr. Stetson, however, goes on to say, ‘‘we do a grave 
injustice to non-Christians if we ask them to take the vows of 
lifelong faithfulness required in the marriage service of our 
Chureh”’: 


“We can not hold such people responsible for vows so igno- 
rantly and lightly taken, and we have no right to condemn them 


Rev. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson, rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, segregates Christian marriage as a standard for this “no 
longer Christian country.’’ 


when, acting according to their own standards of civic respecta- 
bility, they seek freedom through divorce and remarriage as 
often as may be desired. The civil law permits this condition; 
those who know no higher law can not be condemned for what the 
State allows. 

‘‘We should urge non-Christians to be married by a civil 
officer, and we must assert the fact that Christian marriage is a 
sacrament in which Divine Grace is given. The Church must 
set herself free from this harmful association with indiscrimi- 
nate marriage.” 

Dr. Stetson is probably more right than wrong, according to 
another Protestant Episcopal 
rector, the Rev. Welles Partridge, 
of St. Ann’s Church, Boston, 
depending on what is meant by 
the --word; .“* Christian.” “In ea 
series of interviews secured for 
the New York World by Flora 
Merrill, he says, touching first 
the question of whether this 
country is Christian or not: 


“Tf we consider Christianity 
as amere code and practise of 
morals or ethics, or merely an- 
other religion introduced to take 
its place among others in the 
world, why then I should say that 
Dr. Stetson was wrong. Our 
cities and towns teem with people 
who know so little about the real 
principles of Christianity that they 
actually believe that if a man 
lives a good life, according to his 
light, pays his bills, and is a good 
father or husband or son or 
brother and a kind neighbor, that 
he is ‘a good Christian’; whereas 
he may be a good Jew, or a good 
Mohammedan, a good Buddhist, 
or a good atheist, for certainly 
Christianity has no monopoly of 
the above virtues. 

‘‘There are so many people in 
America to-day who fulfil the 


conditions constitute Christianity, 
I should say the country was 
largely ‘Christian,’ for one of the 
wonderful surprizes of life, as we get older, is the number of good 
people one meets everywhere. 

“But, of course, the above is not Christianity. Christianity 
consists in the worship and adoration of a Personality, Jesus of 
Nazareth, Son of God and Son of the Virgin. It is not primarily 
the practise of a moral or ethical code, nor is it the following 
of some abstruse philosophy. 

“Yes, I am afraid Dr. Stetson is right. According to the 
standards of Christ and His Church, this country is far from 
Christian. And what is more, if this great land of ours, which 
we believe God means to be a blessing to all the other nations 
of the earth, does not wash her soul clean and get back to the 
Christian standards of the founders, America has but started 
on the downward grade toward destruction.” 


The Boston rector thinks that Dr. Stetson is also right about 
the marriage question, adding, ‘“‘but he ought to have gone 
further and included burials’: 


‘Parsons who are not Masons or Knights of Columbus or 
Odd Fellows do not ask for official ministrations from these or 
similar societies unless they have membership in them. The 
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above conditions, that if these. 
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ristian Church and her ministrations are strictly for Chris- 
ms, 1. e., baptized, penitent sinners. I can not see why it can 
construed as an uncharitable act if the Church limits her 
raments and certain other functions to her own baptized 
dren.” 


- Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, of the Central Synagogue, New York, 
takes exception to Dr. Stetson’s pronouncements, observing 
that they are based on assumptions of a sectarian ‘‘ Christianity.” 
To quote The Worla’s interview: 


_ “Dr. Stetson’s statement that this is no longer a Christian 
country would lead one to believe that morals, marriage, and 
manners are of Christian origin. The fact is that American 
‘morals, the institution of marriage, and the general ethical 
‘maxims with which we train our minds are either pre-Christian 
or universal. If we are deserting the ideals of marriage and 
‘morals we are not in any sense making this country less Christian 
‘than it was. 
_ “We Jews have always felt that to designate a people’s morals 
by any specific sectarian name is unfair. We have protested 
with others that this is a country free from religious domination 
ecber in name or in fact. It is difficult to discuss a sectarian 
-view-point when one has an attitude quite different. We may 
well challenge the rector’s statement that the country is becoming 
ess moral because it is becoming less sectarian. We believe that 
erican ideals are capable of higher development and profound 
influence as a general ethical program. 
q “Marriage is in itself a sacrament, and the Church merely 
blesses it: it does not create it. The manner of marriage, 
whether it is accompanied by jazz orchestra or the wording of 
he marriage service, is of little importance in comparison with 
he fundamental reason for joining a man and woman for better 
or for worse. Just as marriage is a simple and natural social 
rocess, divorce, equally important, should be equally simple. 
There is no reason why divorced persons should not remarry, 
except theological ones, and they can only be important to those 
who are convinced of the validity of Church laws.” 


A Methodist Episcopal bishop, Francis J. McConnell, now 

esident in the New York area, thinks that ‘‘the United States 

is more Christian to-day than it has ever been,’ but he explains 
that this statement does not mean that it is fully Christian: 


“The United States is Christian in the sense that there are 

millions of people, probably the majority of the citizens, who are 
professing Christians, but the nation is not Christian in the sense 
that Christian principles have been worked into the social insti- 
tutions. 
“The country was never wholly Christian. It is only recently 
that we have begun to preach what we call the social gospel, 
which means the application of the gospel to social conditions, 
such as industry, politics, and racial contacts. Nobody ean 
claim that any of these social activities have yet been made 
Christian. In that sense of the word, we have a long way to 
o before the United States is Christian. However, I don’t 
think that we are sliding back. We are more Christian as indi- 
viduals than the Puritans were. 
‘“Were I personally to speak of a Christian country, I would 
mean the institutions as well as the individuals of a land. You 
ean’t eall a country Christian until its institutions are Christian. 
In that full sense of the word, there is no Christian country in 
the world.” 


To The World’s symposium, the pastor of Union Methodist 
Church, in the center of the night-club and speak-easy area in 
New York, the Rev. C. Everett Wagner, agrees with Dr. 
Stetson in condemning undignified ceremonies, but would have 
the Chureh rather than civil authorities perform the marriage 
ceremony: 


‘“As to whether marriage can be successful or not does not 
primarily depend upon whether it is performed as a sacrament 
in the Church, but upon the ideals and attitudes of the two 
individuals. Most couples at the altar are so scared and so 
anxious to have the ceremony over with that they would say 
most anything, and do not remember what they did say. Never- 
theless, I would advocate more marriages performed by the 
Church and less by the civil officers, because there is a close 
relationship between a spirit of love and. devotion and the 
religious emotions.” 


Whether or not Dr. Stetson has his statistics right, the Spring- 
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field Republican expresses the opinion that ‘‘there will be con- 
siderable interest in his view that marriage outside the Church 
is different from marriage within the Church.’”’ We read: 

“His implication that ‘lifelong faithfulness’ is less to be ex- 
pected among those who take no religious vows is likely to be 
challenged. But even more will there be questioning whether 
he should undertake to speak for the Christian Church as a 
whole or even for his own branch of it. Not only has the 
Methodist Church just modified the rule prohibiting its clergy- 
men from marrying divorced persons, but there is an active 
demand within the Episcopal Church for a relaxation of the 
restrictions on the remarriage of persons who have been divorced. 
The coming general convention at Washington will have this 
question to deal with.” 


We are reminded by this paper that Dr. Stetson adopts the 
doctrine of the early New England Puritans, when he says that 
“Church and State should be separated in this business of 
marriage.”’ 

“Carried out logically, this doctrine would exclude clergymen 
from the privilege of performing legally binding marriage cere- 
monies, tho it would not, of course, deny them the right of 
solemnizing a subsequent religious marriage. This double mar- 
riage is the practise in various European countries. It is diffi- 
cult to see wherein this system is an improvement over that of 
this country, whereby the contracting parties have the option 
of civil ceremony, or an ecclesiastical ceremony, which is equally 
valid. The Puritans went to the other extreme, denying that 
clergymen had scriptural authority to perform marriage services, 
and regarding marriage as an exclusively civil proceeding.”’ 

The Republican editor concludes that ‘‘individual churches 
have the right to prescribe any rules of conduct for their mem- 
bers that they desire to impose. But, in order that the church 
shall exert the widest influence in society, many believe that it is 
of doubtful wisdom to debar any persons who desire to avail 
themselves of its ministrations.”’ 


BRITISH COUNTRIES LEAD IN CHURCH 
UNION 


“"N UNITING DENOMINATIONS, countries under the 
| British Government continue to take the most notable 
lead. Union of three branches of Methodists in Great 
Britain is the latest assured achievement, according to a cable 
to the New York Times, July 19. On that day the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference accepted proposals for union already 
agreed to by the Primitive Methodists and the United Method- 
ists. It is stated that negotiations for union have been going 
on for fifteen years, and that the passage of the necessary bill 
through Parliament, to be presented in 1932, will not meet with 
any serious opposition. According to The Statesman’s Year 
Book the membership of these Methodist Churches in Great 
Britain (1926) numbers: Wesleyan 490,000, Primitive 217,000, 
United 154,000—a total of 861,000. ‘‘ Many times these churches 
have voted on the proposal plans,’’ notes the Nashville Chris- 
“oradually improving their understandings and 
attaining the larger constitutional majorities. Hyven with these 
majorities, out of consideration of the minorities, there was 
postponement of the union. In 1931 votes will be taken, prob- 
ably the final balloting, and it is expected that the first Confer- 
ence of the United Church will meet the next year, 1932.” 

That among the British countries Canada has gone the 
farthest of all, we are again reminded by The Advocate. There 
Methodist, Congregationalist, and the larger part of the Presby- 
terian denominations were merged more than three years ago. 
Attention is further called to the fact that in Scotland, Scotch 
Presbyterians have taken definite steps toward organic union. 
The evidence presented is taken from The Methodist Recorder, 
London, reporting action of May 25, as follows: 


tian Advocate, 


‘Last Friday is a red-letter day in the annals of the Churches 
of Seotland and for the cause of Christian union throughout the 
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world. On that day in a house of 700 representatives the 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, with only one dissentient, 
adopted the report in favor of immediate union with the United 
Free Church. In an equally large house the Assembly of the 
United Free Church, after rejecting-a negative amendment 
which mustered only fifty-three supporters, adopted a similar 
resolution. The main clause of the report thus approved states 
‘that matters have now been matured for an incorporating 
union between the churches, and that in the interests of the 
Church of Christ and the cause of religion in the land union 
on the lines proposed ought to be carried through without de- 
lay. By mutual consent and to comply with certain legal 
requirements the basis and plan of union, which has already 
been generally accepted by the Presbyteries and Kirk Sessions, 
will once more be sent down to them for final approval. All 
going well—and there is no reason to doubt that it will—after 
twenty years of kindly, patient, and skilful negotiation the 
union of these two great Presby- 
terian Churches will be consummated 
in 1929. [Membership of the Church 
of Scotland is 760,000, of the United 
Free Chureh 536,880—The States- 
man’s Year Book.| We are confident 
that the benefits the report claims for 
union will actually accrue. Both in 
the removal of hindrances, the effect- 
ing of economies, and the quickening 
of fervor union is sure greatly to 
promote the interests of the churches 
and to help forward the cause of 
religion in the land.” 


MOSLEM RENASCENCE 


ry | “sous EXAMPLE IN 

ABOLISHING Mohamme- 

danism as the State religion 
and in legally adopting Western 
customs and garb. is not being 
followed by other Moslem countries, 
writes Dr. Hans Kohn in Foreign 
Affairs (London), but, nevertheless, 
he says, through contact with 
Western civilization Islam is under- 
going a change and a Moslem renas- 
cence is under way. The Moham- 
medan world, writes Dr. Kohn, is 
much less of an entity than it was 
before the war. Pan-Islamism is no 
longer a reality. Other Islamic countries are too much taken up 
with their own troubles to concern themselves with what Turkey 
is doing. So, we read, 


Father, as this boy looks up to me 
For guidance and my help implores, 
I bring him now in prayer to thee; 
He trusts my strength and I trust yours. 


‘Confronted with the necessity of transforming their social 
traditions to the needs of a new epoch, Moslem youth is dimly 
groping its way ahead. There is no question of following Tur- 
key’s example and of becoming radical reformers. Their attach- 
ment to the old traditions of their religion, which is responsible 
for the greatness and the glories of their race, and which still 
contains the seeds of a movement for their regeneration, does not 
allow them to turn into blind followers of the West and to push 
this assimilation to an extreme. The young Moslem intelligent- 
sia in Egypt and in Syria, in Persia and in India, in Mesopo- 
tamia and in Java, is afraid of losing the social inheritance of their 
religion. But they are, on the other hand, also far from sharing 
the romantic abhorrence of the West as exprest by Gandhi in 
India. They recognize the need of transforming and adopting 
Islam to the needs of the present hour.”’ 


Islam, says Dr. Kohn, has always been a religion easily adapt- 
able to changing conditions. Under Persian, Greek, and other 
influences, it has gone far since the days of Mohammed and his 
followers. Therefore, we read, 


“It can certainly again be adapted to the philosophy and 
attitude of the new world with which it has come into contact 
and with which it seems to be its destiny to get into closer and 
closer touch. It will gain from the West new vigor, comparable 


A FATHER’S PRAYER 
By Movuzon W. BraBHam 


Faturr, to-day I bring to thee 

This boy of mine whom thou has made; 
In everything he looks to me; 

In turn I look to thee for aid. 


He knows not all that is before; 
He little dreams of hidden snares; 
He holds my hand, and o’er and o’er 
I find myself beset with fears. 


Hold thou my hand as I hold his. 
And so guide me that I may guide; 
Teach me, Lord, that I may teach, 
And keep me free from foolish pride. 


Help me to help this boy of mine, 
To be to him a father true; 

Hold me, Lord, for every thing, 
As fast I hold my boy for you. 


—Christian Advocate, Nashville. 
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to the vigor it has received from Hellenism and from Parsism. 
It will again become deeper and broader after the centuries which 
reduced it to rigid narrowness. The Moslem world does not 
want to throw Islam overboard, but it strives to create a new 
Islam, or rather a new phase in Islam’s history. They fear to be 
drowned in the fathomless ocean of the Western world. They 
wish to remain rooted in their native soil. They wish to develop 
Islam, to raise it to a higher level, to educate the backward masses, 
to create a people marching united on the way to progress, but 
they refuse to banish their old God from their heart. This new 
attitude is manifested best in the protest raised throughout 
Palestine against the International Missionary Conference, which 
was in session in Jerusalem during the fortnight ending on Haster 
Sunday. But more important than this protest was a conference 
of young Moslems held at Jaffa in April, 1928, at which 120 
delegates from all the towns and villages of Palestine met. The 
Conference decided to create a Young Men’s Moslem Association 
similar to the Y. M. C. A., which has 
played so large a part in the Western- 
ization of the Kast. Now the Young 
Moslem Association has come to take 
its place. They began their activities 
in Egypt, and they are spreading 
further and further afield. They 
want to cultivate their old national 
culture, to devote themselves to the 
uplifting of the masses, to the pro- 
tection of the peasant and workers, 
to help to raise the social conditions 
of the poor classes in their countries, 
and to educate a new rising genera- 
tion, which one day will show to 
Europe the new face of Islam. This 
Moslem renascence is in its first 
stage of development, it has great 
obstacles to surmount, there is still 
much inexperience among its leaders: 
but it has, nevertheless, to be watched 
closely by all who are really in 
terested in the structural and psycho- 
logical changes which Eastern society 
is undergoing to-day.”’ 


A WARNING TO FOR-. 
TUNE SEEKERS 


q “HE PATH TO FORTUNE 

does not start in New York 

for every seeker after fame 
and riches, and the Room Registries 
Section of the New York: Welfare 
Committee issues a warning, which finds space in the press. 
that the metropolis is not a good place to be in ‘‘ without a job. 
friends, relatives, or a bank account.’’ A single person, states 
the warning, ‘‘can not live independently and decently in Ney 
York on less than $25 a week.” It also emphasizes the fact 
that of the thousands who come to New York each year the 
majority ‘‘soon find themselves in an environment so depressing 
or demoralizing as to affect their lives or character permanently 
and of those the world hears little.” : 

It is, of course, an ancient belief and warning, points out the 
Washington Post. ‘‘New York for generations has had_ the 
problem of caring for those outlanders who failed to find a living 
much less riches, within its gates. The problem has become mor 
acute, however, in the opinion of the New York Welfare Council 
with the increase of motion-pictures and the circulation of fictior 
dealing with opportunities in the big city.’’ And, says The Post 


“A recent advertisement for the services of a boy brought 1,006 
youngsters to the door of the employer. The plight of the middle. 
aged seeker after employment was emphasized all during the 
winter. The difficulty of approaching the desks of busy men i 
known to every applicant for work. The lure of the city will 
however, continue. Once the urge has seized a victim, a cure i 
almost impossible, and the shining success of those who have gon 
and conquered will be remembered longer than any warning 
which may be broadeast.”’ : 


f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 
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In this sensational new haulage unit, Chev- 
rolet presents the world’s lowest priced 
truck with four-speed transmission and four- 
wheel brakes. Not only does it incorporate 
all the basic features which have made 
Chevrolet the world’s most popular truck, 
but it also embodies other important 
advancements in design which make it 
ideally adapted to the modern conditions 


of business transportation,—such as full 
ball bearing steering mechanism, front shock 
absorber semi-elliptic springs, air-bound seat 
cushions and heavy channel front bumper. 
Your Chevrolet dealer will gladly arrange 
a trial-load demonstration of this remark- 
able new truck which is available in 
body-types for every line of business. 
Communicate with him today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The New 
UTILITY 
TRUCK 
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POETRY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


ANY, perhaps, are holding in mind 

the phrase applied by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to Governor Smith when he 
made the nomination speech at Houston. 
He called him “‘the Happy Warrior,” and 
Mr. A. Stanley Copeland, in writing to the 
Boston Transcript, speaks of it as “‘the 
highest compliment ever paid to a living 
American.” As this phrase may be heard 
again in the course of the campaign, 
readers who have forgotten their Words- 
worth may be grateful for the following 
reminder. The entire poem of eighty-five 
lines was written in 1806, of which the 
following is a part: 


CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 


By WiuuiAM WorpDsworTH 


Who is the Happy Warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit, who when brought 

Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 

Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his chief care; 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire: 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 

For wealth, for honors, or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers shed round him in the common 
strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for humankind, | 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired, 


And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 


"Tis he whose law is reason; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 
Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best J 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He labors good on good to fix, and owes 

To virtue every triumph that he knows. 


Los ANGELES suffers much for making 
itself the home of moyiedom. But Mr. 
Bacon’s comic despair may draw a smile 
even from herself. See his ‘‘Guinea-F'owl 
and Other Poultry”? (Harper & Brothers). 
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SONNET 


By Lronarp Bacon 


Six long hours in Los Angeles! O my God! 
What have I done that this should come to me, 
Or I to this? What black iniquity 

Sits on my soul as heavy as a hod? 

In depths of triple darkness have I trod, 

But did not know abysms like this could be, 
Horror on horror piled illimitably. 

Thy glory is departed, Ichabod: 


And what shall it avail me now, I pray, 

That once I strove with beasts in Omaha, ea 
Billings, Mobile, Detroit, etcetera? 

All is around me confusion and a blur. 

| hear thy liquid accents, loway, 

And see such blondes as gentlemen prefer. 


Austrratia, in The Herald (Melbourne), 
adds to the important verse glorifying the 
exploits of the airmen: 


VICTORY 
By C. J. DENNIS 


Captain Kingsford Smith and his gallant com- 
panions, after pioneering the airways of the 
Pacific Ocean, landed in Melbourne to-day. 


“Peace hath her victories” . . . Not where the reek 
Of battle rises and, in blind, brute hate, 
Men for the lives of men insanely seek: 
Not here do nations earn an honored fate; 
But where men, striving with a mightier foe, 
Win on to nobler, mightier victories, 
Blessing the nation that in peace may know 
Such sons as these. 


Peace hath her victories; yet knows defeat 
When, fat with ease, and drugged by tranquil 
days, 
Australia’s sons stray upon errant feet, 
Led by false prophets, into devious ways. 
Then the heart sickens and the nation quails 
To learn the measure of man’s vanities; 
Till hope again glows to the glorious tales 
Of men like these. 


Now come the conquerors! Not in the guise 
Of slayers, but life-givers to the earth; 
For in their valiant battle with the skies 
Has man’s ambition come to newer birth, 
To wider vision, till he understands— 
Forgetting petty spites and jealousies— 
Australia’s greatness lies there, in the hands 
Of men like these. 


They come in triumph, wheeling from on high, 
Kings of the air and conquerors of space 

Who found, ‘twixt angry sea and angrier sky, 
A vision and an ideal for their race; 

Until, inspired, a wakened nation feels 
New vigor; and a contrite nation sces 

Folly and Sloth bound to the chariot wheels 
Of men like these. 


Peace may not last: clear skies may yet grow gray. 
Anzacs and seed of Anzacs! Carry on! 
Who be there else to guard against the day + 
We, or our children, yet may look upon— 
That fateful day when, stricken to the sod, 
Yet rising, still unconquered, to her knees, 
Australia shall know cause to thank her God 
For men like these. 


One would call this a ery of the bemused 
male, tho a woman wrote it, perhaps in 
revenge against her wayward sisters. Find 
it in the August Poetry (Chicago) : 


GARCONNE 


By Jessie Srorrs BurLter 
The clippers smoothed your white and columnar 
nape-line 
But an hour ago. 


| Your boy-lean waist, tempting the factful tape- 


line, 


Is pliant as a_bow. 


Your limbs—all four—so lissome and so visible, 
Too candid seem; 

To me they're negligible and risible, 

Devoid of dream. 

In this hermaphroditic fashion 

You rouse a cold and curious passion. 

Is it that you desire i 

Your partner in a possible fire __ 

To imitatively assume 

A semblance feministic, \ | 
To clothe his virile thews cubistic 
In flowing panoply of lace and plume, 
To be your proper complement? .. . 


‘Is that the signal you have sent? 


Mopern clothes could hardly have a finer 
tribute paid to them than in this from 
The Saturday Review (London) : 


YOUR DRESS 
By H. J. MassIncHAM 


You have a dress that’s printed with the Spring 
And clothes your dryad form in new-born leaves: 
My heart cried out in looking on you—* Sing 
Warblers, leap lambs, hop frogs, gleam stars — 
among 
The woolly flocks of heaven! From her tree 
Is come your Flora, your Persephone, 
And my divinity!” 


| Dear, I am shaken in looking on you, 


Swung out of time into that older world 
Where in her green gown Ariadne drew 
Buds from bark, smiles from gods, tears from 
all men 
Because of her immortal loveliness. 
[ too, with no less high a fervour, bless 
You in your leafy dress. 


You smile at me whose you-enchanted eyes 
Have set your beauty in this antique ring =, 
And dressed you in far Springs of Paradise. 
‘*O fond,”’ you say, *‘ your loving makes me fair, 
My loving fairer, your long loyalty 
Enskies me fairest; and for this you praise me 
In my new greenery.” 


Sweet, you say true but not the sum of truth: 
Though your love clothes you in undying Spring, 

And mine from age ramparts your darling youth; 
Tho years have sped us twain through adverse 

seas 

Nearer creation’s full, nearer the prime 

Where the musical beams of the dayspring clim) 
And there is an end of time; 


Yet when I see you in your flow’ring dress, 

—Spring and its wakened urge enshrined in 
you— 

Your loveliness I know your own no less 
Than mine. For as this symbol-robe of green 

Hymns your sweet body, characters your grace, 
So has your soul informed its dwelling-place 

And glows within your face. 


*Tis not love only makes you beautiful, 
Your inward beauty burgeons into love; 
The springs of life make Spring thus bountiful 
And Spring bears life anew. ‘You in your dress 
Bestrew my little world in green; your fires 
Kindle my own to heavenward desires; 
My soul in yours transpires. 


THE compromise made here is more of 
the head than the heart, but useful per- 
haps against disillusion. In The New Re- 
public (New York): 


BOUND 


By Lizerrr WoopwortH REemsy 


Could I shake you out of my heart, 
As water out of a cup, 

A little silver on the grass 
The sun would soon dry up— 


Would I be poorer for this thing, 
A Ny Tho wiser, too? I know, 
_ By all our days of ill or good 
: I dare not let you go. 


You are to me, I am to you 
Common, and found, and plain, 

As. is a window to a house, 

' As yarrow to a lane. 

{ i ; 
Too close to see each other else . 
Than earth-thick to the core: 

So near there is nought left to us 
But to love and love the more. 


PERSONAL 


* GLIMPSES 


GOOD-BY TO THE SKY-RAKING WINDJAMMER 


WO BIG WINDJAMMERS, right, tight, and ship- 

shape, poked their clean-cut bows through the Golden 

Gate one April morning, bound for the shores of Bristol 
Bay, which lies just to the north of the Aleutian Archipelago. 
When well clear of The Heads, towlines were let go as the big 
ships broke out their gleaming white tops’ls, to’gallants’ls and 
fore-and-afters. Their high- 
flung canvas, Tom White tells 
us in-a copyrighted article in 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
eaught a rollicking breeze out 
of the southwest, sending them 
scuttling away into the North, 
the spume hissing and roaring 
under each sharp prow. The 
race was on! 

The contenders, 
further, were bitter rivals for 
speed honors, and to the win- 
ner would go the title of the 
fastest ship in the fleet of the 
Alaska Packers’ Association. 
This fieet of winged freighters, 
we read on, is known the 
seven seas over as the largest 
body of sailing ships in the 
world now in active service. 
In fact, they come close to 
being the very last of the wind- 
jammers still in commission, 
for, Mr. White continues, the 
monkey-wrench of the steam- 
ship has all but vanquished 
the marlinspike of the sailing- 
vessel. West-coast sailors call 
them the Star Fleet, and of 
them we read further: 


we learn 


The proud contenders in the 
San Francisco-to-Alaska race 
were the bark Star of England 
and the ship Star of Alaska, 
both Yankee windjammers. 
This blue-water classic, prob- 
ably the last the world will 
ever see, was in every respect 
reminiscent of the sea-clipper 
days when hard-sailing, hard-fisted skippers “cracked on” 
every drag they could find in the sail-locker so as to be first home 
with their fragrant cargoes from the Far Kast. Those were 
the days when lusty-lunged chanteymen sang: 


“‘Oh, a Yankee ship came down the river; 
Blow, bullies, blow. 
A Yankee ship with a Yankee skipper; 
Blow, boys, bully boys, blow.”’ 


A chanteyman is hard to find nowadays, but the old water- 
fronter sang to glories of the Star Fleet in these words: 


““The Packers’ ships are headin’ North; 
There’s one that sails to-day. 
Her skipper has his orders 
To proceed to Bristol Bay. 


“Her anchor’s up; her tops’ls set, 
The sky looks kind o’ murky; 
But fair or foul, she’s comin’ back 
With choice Alaska turkey.” 


Photographs by courtesy of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


A QUEEN ABOUT TO FALL 
The Star of Peru, which we see under full sail, heading out from 
the Golden Gate for the open sea, is doomed to be rechristened 
Bougainville, and to end her days as a coal barge in the harbor of 
Noumea, New Zealand, 


As late as 1922 the Star Fleet left San Francisco for the North, 
twenty and twenty-five strong; but this number has been gradu- 
ally cut down each year, until this spring there were fewer than 
a dozen of the famous old fleet clearing for Alaskan waters, 
leaving five or six of their sisters behind—“‘‘laid up indefinitely.” 
Steam is making serious inroads, even among the fleet itself. 
It’s a battle to the death between the steamship and the 

windjammer. 

Following the departure of 
the first two vessels the balance 
of the active fieet cleared for 
the North at the rate of one or 
two a week. Old-time sailing 
masters and shipping men of 
San Francisco take -the cable- 
ears to the top of Telegraph 
Hill or journey out to the 
Cliff House regularly each 
year, as they did this spring, 
to watch the old windjammers 

* pass out through The Heads 
and dip into the long swell of 
the sparkling blue Pacific, their 
towering canvas filling before 
it is fairly set. 

Braced ‘‘sharp up”’ with the 
wind well abeam, or ‘‘running 
free’? with wide-flung yards 
squared to the breeze, these 
old-time sailing-ships romp up 
and down the West coast, out 
in the spring and back in the 
fall, as bravely as they raced 
across the seven seas, some of 
them, fifty and sixty years ago. 

As outward-bounders, their 
holds are filled with tin-plate, 
box-shooks, cannery supplies, 
and other stores and materials 
for putting up the salmon- 
pack. In addition to all this, 
a large part of the available 
space is taken up with quar- 
ters for 150 or 200 men, de- 
pending on the size of the ship. 
The old-time sailor would 
gasp at any such complement, 
but this does not actually rep- 
resent the ship’s company. 
Many are cannery hands, the 
balance fishermen. In fact, 
those who man the sheets and 
tacks, buntlines and clew-lines, 

‘are fishermen, too. Signed on 
as seamen-fishermen, they man the ship on its run of thirty or 
forty days into the North, carrying on many of the old traditions 
of their kind. ‘‘But it’s gettin’ harder and harder to find men 
who know what to do when they get aloft—if you ean get ’em 
aloft,’’ said one A, P. skipper, grown gray in the service. 

The well-being of the man ‘‘before the mast” is pretty well 
assured, with large, clean, airy fo’e’stles, which contrast sharply 
with the dingy ‘‘cockroach heavens”’ of other days. Instead 
of a beggarly half-gallon daily ration of fresh water as doled out 
by the cook aboard the old-time windjammers, extra large 
tanks are provided on each ship of the Star Fleet, allowing every 
man an ample supply for all his needs. Realizing that the 
sailor is, and always has been—with more or less justification— 
a chronic kicker in all matters pertaining to grub, the owners 
see to it that the food is vastly better than that set before the 
foremast hands in the days of hard-case skippers and bully- 
ragging mates, 


The commanders of the Star Fleet—men of the old school, 
who have sailed every ocean and squinted through their sextants 
from the poop-deck of many an old windjammer—look upon 
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their charges with a feeling akin to paternal pride, says Mr. 
White. And well they may, he adds, continuing: 


The sky-raking ships of the Star Fleet are all comely daughters 
of the deep. Whether at sea with everything set and pounding 
a foamy wake through the broad Pacific, or tied up and resting 
quietly at their berths in winter quarters, they are always good 
to look upon. ; 

Take the Star of Lapland, for example. She is considered the 
smartest ship of the fleet and the largest sailing-vessel under the 
American flag. This big four-masted bark is a thing of rare 
beauty, with her four tall sticks reaching heavenward for 200 
feet; her slim, tapering yards carefully trimmed, and the fine- 
spun tracery of backstays, shrouds, braces, lifts, halyards, and 
clewlines snug and taut overhead. 
Registered at 3,381 tons, the Lapland 
is double-to’gallant and royal rigged, 
and like so many of her noble fore- 
runners, she was built at Bath, Maine. 
First christened the Atlas, she slid 
down the ways at Sewell’s yards, in 
1902. 

Regarding her from ‘‘dead-on,’’ one 
is imprest with the delicately 
molded overhang and high-reaching 
flare. From abeam, her perfectly 
balanced proportions are most strik- 
ingly apparent in the saucy rake of 
her masts and the slightly sheered 
hull. From ‘‘right aft’’ she is fully 
as good to look upon, there being the 
same delicate grace in the yachtlike 
counter as there is in the finely 
chiseled bows. In short, the Star of 
Lapland is a smart ship. 

During the last few months the 
oldest of these thoroughbred daughters 
of Neptune have been released for 
other service, mostly of a humble 
character. The Star of India—an 
iron ship—built at Ramsey, Scotland, 
in 1863, is to be turned into a museum 
ship at San Diego. The Star of Peru, 
laid down in Sunderland, England, the 
same year, is to suffer the disgrace of 
ending her days as a grimy coal barge 
in the harbor of Noumea, New 
Zealand, after first being rechristened 
Bougainville. The Star of Chile, built 
at Dundee, Seotland, in 1868, is even 
now suffering a similar fate in San 
Francisco Harbor. The Santa Clara, 
a wooden ship and one of the smartest that ever flew the house- 
flag of the Alaska Packers, which was built at Bath, Maine, in 
1870, is doing duty as a fishing hulk off the Southern California 
coast. 

In spite of their age, these vessels, as well as others almost as 
old, and still in service, are sound and tight in every oaken plank 
or iron plate. They stand ready, if necessary, to equal again 
their splendid records for crack passages and grim battles with 
tropical hurricanes and China Sea typhoons—exploits of the days 
before they joined the ranks of the Star Fleet.. They’ve had 
many close calls. 

Sometimes they came through unscathed, but more often 
their hoary heads have emergéd in a maze of tangled rigging 
and splintered spars as they limped into the nearest port 
under ‘“‘jury rig.”” But they always carried on. They saw 
the voyage through, except when the odds were hopelessly 
against them. 


Perhaps the most picturesque of the careers of these old 
square-riggers is that of the Star of India, we learn further from 
the narrative, which says: 


When launched sixty-five years ago as the Euterpe, there were 
yards on all three masts, but she was later rerigged as a bark. 
Built to carry passengers from England to Australia, her entire 
*tween-deck space was given over to staterooms and mess- 
rooms for the emigrants. A row of portholes extended along 
each of her sturdy iron sides, through which the early settlers 
of the Antipodes watched the shore-line of their beloved Britain 
fade below the horizon, and caught their first glimpse of Aus- 
tralian hills, ninety to a hundred and twenty days later. But 
the portholes have long been darkened, covered with iron disks 
securely bolted down; the crude staterooms were torn out fifty 
years ago to make room for wool, lumber, and general cargo, and, 
of late years, canned salmon. 


THE VANISHING FIGUREHEAD 


These picturesque ornaments of old-time sailing 
vessels are seldom seen to-day, and because of that 
those on the ships of the Star Fleet arouse interest. 
Above we see the figurehead of the Star of India, 
which will become a museum ship at San Diego. 


After a long and faithful career in various trades, the Euterpe — 
calling at-every world port of any consequence, she was taken 
over by the Alaska Packers in 1908, her rig was changed to 
that of a bark, and over her old name were painted the words 
Star of India. Befitting her age and dignity, ‘the grand old 
lady of the fleet’? leaves her sisters to spend her last days as a 
museum piece, to surge quietly at her mooring lines with the 
rise and fall of the tide. : 

This ship, like the Star of Chile, Star of Peru, and others sold — 
off during the last few years, is not large enough. Their holds 
can not accommodate enough cargo to justify their operation. 
It’s the cargo-carrying capacity of the Stars of Lapland, Shetland, 
Zealand, Scotland, and other newer and larger vessels that — 
can handle and move the bulky freight more cheaply. The 
roomy holds of these modern winged 
freighters can take care of twice the 
tonnage with relatively, the same 
number of men. 

This year, then, it will be the largest — 
windjammers remaining in active 
service under the American flag that 
will clear from the cannery stations 
along the shores of Alaska and go 
scuttling away into the south with the — 
season’s pack stowed in their deep 
holds. ; 

As fast as they are loaded and 
hatches battened down, the big wind- 
jammers break out tops’ls, fore-and- 
afters, to’gallants’ls, royals, and 
courses; once again they heel gently 
to the breeze, come up into the wind 
just enough to lift their weather clews, 
and they’re off and gone! 

The merry tinkle of the ship’s bell 
telling off the half-hours, the hiss of — 
crisp, white foam slipping by to lee- 
ward, the tang of salt in the spume- — 
shot air, the hurrying clouds overhead 
and the easy roll of the restless deck 
under foot—all contribute their joyous © 
bit of inspiration toward the rollicking 
song of ‘‘the homeward-bounder in 
tail.”” This song is just as surely in 
the hearts of these men to-day as it 
was on the lips of the chanteymen of 
old as they broke into the rousing 
tune of ‘‘We’re Homeward Bound; 
Good-by, Fare Ye Well.” 

Having onee cleared the Alaskan 
coast, and with the jagged shores 
bordering Unimak Pass well astern, 
the big square-riggers are strung out over the rolling waters, 
headed for the Golden Gate and home. To the lover of ships— 
real ships—the Star Fleet bowling down the blue Pacific is a 
sight never to be forgotten. 

Well in the forefront is the Star of Alaska. Her. high-riding 
bows cushioned on a pillow of roaring, tumbling foam, her 
number in International Code whipping straight out in the chill 
evening breeze, her towering masses of piled-up canvas catching 
the last scarlet rays from the setting sun, she sweeps majestically 
to leeward and on into the lowering night. With the last glow 
of twilight she is hull-down on the dim horizon. 


On a erisp morning, early in October, a Red Stacker will 
pick her up outside The Heads, tow her into San Francisco 
Bay and alongside the unloading dock. Her cargo discharged, 
she is again picked up, eased into the basin with her sister 
ships, warped into place and tied up for another winter, 
we read: | 


Lying moored to the narrow quays, their long, slender bow- 
sprits poked well over the poop-deck of the one just ahead, 
the lofty sisters of the Star Fleet croon softly to each other in 
the language of ships, recounting weird tales of adventure 
in the Bay of Bengal, smart homeward-bound passages around 
Good Hope, the terrors of Hatteras hurricanes and Biscay 
gales, and the exotic fragrance of offshore winds in lazy South 
Sea latitudes. 

But this fall, when the prim old ladies of the deep remove 
their quaint, white hats and shawls and foregather for another 
winter, their tales will be tempered with a note of sadness at the 
loss of one of their sisters, the Star of Falkland, whose battered 
hulk with tangled rigging lies on the rocks off Unimak Pass. 


“Better at that,” they agree bitterly, “‘than to end her days 
as a coal barge.”’ 


P. & A. photograph 
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HONOR TO MEXICO’S FALLEN EAGLE 


Outside the Pennsylvania Terminal, in the heart of New York City, United States soldiers fired a salute over the coffin of Captain Carranza before 
a special train bore the remains home. 


EMILIO CARRANZA AND HIS DUELS WITH DEATH 


ULLEN, BLACK CLOUDS lowered fifty miles distant 
on the western horizon. The lone aviator saw them, not 
with apprehension, but with relief. Maneuvering his 

plane, he shot away, straight into the menacing cloud bank and 
the rain—an unusual procedure, but dictated by unusual cir- 
cumstances. He had turned, just before, to stare death in the 
face. An elbow-shaped exhaust pipe carried hot gases away 
from his engine into the air. But he found, to his dismay, that 
the heat of the gases had melted the joint at the bend of the 
“elbow” and part of the pipe had dropt. To his horror, he saw 
_ that now the heated gas stream was aimed straight at the hollow 
wing of his plane, into which was built a tank containing 400 
liters of gasoline. Even as he watched the wing was blackened 
and smoke began to curl upward. An explosion—fiery death 
and destruction—seemed the only possible conclusion, unless he 
could descend in time. But then, just at the right moment, he 
saw the clouds, and reached the fire-extinguishing rain in time. 
Escapes from death as miraculous as this had been common 
“with Capt. Emilio Carranza, ‘‘Mexico’s Lindbergh,” Alva 
Johnston tells us in the New York Herald Tribune Magazine. 
They were common, that is, up to his tragic end, when the 
miracles failed. How he crashed to death in a storm near Chats- 
worth, New Jersey, just after taking off from Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, for a flight to his home in Mexico City, we know too 
well. He had flown up 
in his Ryan monoplane, 
almost a duplicate of 
‘Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. 
‘Louis, on a good-will 
tour, courteously return- 
ing Lindbergh’s visit to 
“Mexico. He had re- 
eeived signal honors in 
America, and at home 
would have received 
| even greater ones from 
‘his admiring compatriots. 
- The sensations of the 
Carr family, who, while 
picking berries, discov- 
ered the wrecked plane 
and the pitifully broken 
body after the machine 
had not been sighted or 
heard from for twenty 


International Newsreel photograph 


hours, can be imagined. 
But it is almost impos- 


Captain Carranza’s crash totally wrecked his plane. 
was found in the New Jersey woods. 


sible to realize the shock to Mexico, still sorrowing for the 
assassinated President-elect Obregon, or the scene in the Carranza 
home in Mexico City when, without warning the word came to it 
thus, as we read in a dispatch to the Philadelphia Record: 


At the Carranza home a Mexican newspaperman was spending 
the evening with the flyer’s mother and wife so that he might 
be the first to interview them when news eame of the success of 
the flight from New York. They were chatting quietly when 
a man dashed in from the street shouting: 

“‘Hmilio is dead!” 


A bolt of lightning had hurled him to the earth, some said at 
first, but later opinions veered to the theory that the plane 
erashed during an attempted landing on unknown terrain. But 
the fact that storms raged during the flight is certain. Said 
one resident of the district of the events of that night, according 
to the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“At about half-past nine, my wife, children, and I were sitting 
in front of the fireplace in our home when a storm that had been 
raging for some minutes suddenly subsided. 

““A few minutes later we heard what seemed to be, without 
a doubt, the roar of a plane. The motor was unmistakably 
missing. ° 

““There are quite a few lights on the outside of our house, and 
they are the only lights hereabouts. He seemed to fly directly 
over our house and then swirled to the west. The motor was then 
eut off. 

‘For five or six min- 
utes we heard nothing 
more. Then the storm 
broke anew. A few min- 
utes later we heard the 
motor of the same plane, 
made particularly dis- 
tinet by its missing. 

“Then there was a- 
dull crash. We thought 
something was wrong, 
but weren’t quite sure, 
and didn’t do anything 
about it.” 


Of the military honors 
paid to Captain Car- 
ranza in America we 
of the im- 
pressive funeral cortege 
which through 
the streets of New York, 
of the salute fired be- 
fore the Pennsylvania 
Station in the heart of 


have read, 


moved 


ALL THAT WAS LEFT 


Here is the battered mass as it 
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the city, just before a special train pulled out, bearing the remains 
to Mexico, and of the solemn and sorrowful scene on the inter- 
national bridge at Laredo, Texas, when representatives of the 
United States returned the body of the flyer to representatives 
of his native land. And of the honors paid to him in his home, 
where sorrow is still deep for 
General Obregon, Jack Starr- 
Hunt tells us in a copyrighted 
account in The Herald Tribune: 


All Mexico City abandoned 
its usual pursuits. Govern- 
ment buildings and the offices 
of commercial firms were closed. 
Mexican and foreign flags 
hung, either draped in black 
or at half-staff, all along the 
line of the funeral cortége. 
Altho the funeral train did not 
reach the station at Tacuba, 
a near-by suburb, where the 
coffin was lifted to the ground, 
until 9:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, persons had gathered along 
the previously announced route 
of the procession at 8 o’clock 
and remained standing through- 
out the morning, the crowd 
gradually increasing until there 
was not room for a single man 
to squeeze into the streets. 

Baleonies were packed. 
Men, women, and children 
lined roof-tops. While it is 
difficult accurately to estimate 
the number of persons who 
paid homage to the aviator, 
300,000 seems a conservative 
figure. 

The distance from the Ta- 
cuba railway station to the 
War Office, in the left wing of 
the National Palace, where the 
body rested in state, about ten 
miles, leads directly through 
the heart of Mexico City. 
The road from the Valbuena 
flying field to Carranza’s home 
leads over part of the route 
along which his body was borne, 
but no such great crowds had 
ever watched him pass before. 
His journey was symbolic of 


the good-will mission he 

undertook. 

Mexicans, Americans, and . photograph 
other foreigners alike paid 


a sincere tribute to the aviator 
and remembered the date of 
his start for Washington. 

Soon the long march to the 
War Office began. The caisson 
was preceded by troops in full- 
dress uniform, and staff officers 
rode astride black chargers. This contingent included a full 
turnout of the cadets of the Military Academy. Then came the 
coffin, draped with Mexican and American flags. It was flanked 
by a detachment of picked Mexican aviators, all of them intimate 
comrades and friends of Captain Carranza. 

Many onlookers wore green, white, and red ribbons in their 
coat lapels with tiny strips of black crépe. Many business men 
wore black to-day or black arm or hat bands. Airplanes overhead 
bore mourning emblems in the nature of long, black streamers. 
As they moved at a low altitude above the procession, they 
formed fleeting shadows, the only shade that kept off the sun’s 
brilliant rays. 


Captain Carranza had escaped death ‘‘by a miracle’ on many 
occasions, as we have already quoted Mr. Johnston’s article in 
The Herald Tribune Magazine. But, Mr. Johnston proceeds, 
““he had no confidence that these miracles would continue,” in 
which regard we read on: 


Shortly before his last flight he was asked if he would take 
part in coming air events at Los Angeles. 
‘Tf I am alive,”’ he replied. 


A REAL MEXICAN GREETING 


When Captain Carranza landed at Bolling Field, Washington, he 

spied Commander Carlos Castillo Breton, a friend from home. 

Dodging diplomats and other dignitaries, he held up the official - to 

welcome until the two had clutched each other in the typically 
Latin embrace, which we see above. 


Carranza’s face was lonz, lean, and bony. Its length was 
a heaven-sent gift to the artists of Mexico, where the custom is 
to glorify national heroes by the most violent and fantastic cari- 
catures. The Mexican cartoonists narrowed down and stretched 
out the features of Carranza until they had given him a dagger- 
shaped physiognomy, the high forehead serving for the handle, 
the cheekbones for the hilt 
and the long jaw for the blade. 
On close examination it might 
have been seen that the left 
side of his face did not exactly 
balance his right. This was 
because the bony structure of 
the left side of his head and 
face had been shattered bya 
crash into a tree and recon- 
structed with the aid of plati- 
num rivets. But the surgery 
was well done. Only the slight- 
est external traces remained 
to indicate the rebuilt skull, 
cheek, and jawbone. a 

Emotionally, the Mexica 
was at the other end of the 
seale from Lindbergh. Car- 
ranza was as impulsive as 
Lindbergh is reserved. When 
his attempted non-stop flight 
from Mexico City to Washing- 
ton, which was intended to 
repay Lindbergh’s good-will 
visit, was broken off by a 
forced descent in the fog at 
a town in South Carolina, 
the Mexican boy made no at- 
tempt to hide his chagrin and 
disappointment. 3 

“‘T think the people at Wash- 
ington won’t be so glad to see 
me,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘and my 
people won’t be so proud of 
me.”’ all . 

A few hours later when he 
did arrive at Bolling Fie!d he 
leapt from -Muy Bonita, as 
he called his plane, dodged 
through colonnades of silk- 
hatted diplomats and good- 
will manufacturers and threw 
himself on Commander Carlos 
Castillo Breton, a Mexican 
officer whom he had reecog- 
nized at a distance. The offi- 
cial hands - across - the - Rio - 
Grande ‘ceremonials had to 
wait while Carranza and his 
friend clenched in a fierce 
Latin embrace. 


Carranza, who had helped 

erase four anti-govern- 
ment armies with “terrible 
thoroughness”’ and to end the 
100-year Yaqui Indian war, 
proving the value of the airplane in the Mexico of today, told 
of one of his parachute leaps: 


““My plane caught fire during the campaign in Sonora against 
the Yaqui,” he said. ‘‘My observer and I had to jump, and 
we landed on cactus plants. We were stuck from our head to 
our knees with cactus spines. These are an inch or two inches 
in length, and barbed so that they can not be removed without 
tearing the flesh. My observer was erying that his eye was out. 
One spine seemed to be sticking into it. I found that it had 
missed the eyeball, but had pierced deeply just above it. I suc- 
ceeded in getting that out, and we pulled out a few that stabbed 
us as we walked. I had several on my chin. But we had no 
time to bother with the spines, for we were in the country of the 
Yaqui. They were close to us, and capture meant death with 
torture. We had to wriggle through cacti for four hours, pick- 
ing up more and more spines. Finally we reached the railroad 
line and found comrades. I spent eight daysin the hospital hav- 
ing the cactus thorns removed and being treated for the wounds.’ 

On September 2, 1927, just after the Yaqui campaign, Car- 
ranza made his first long flight, a jump from Mexico City t« 
El Paso, a distance of more than 1,200 miles. : 
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“J had lost every ounce of 


cheerfulness I ever possessed 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


“Two years ago an attack of influenza 
left me so weak that I had to give up all 
my favorite outdoor sports. I lost weight 
steadily — became nervous, ‘touchy’. 
Everything I ate seemed to disagree 
with me. 


“Medicines proving useless, my parents 
suggested a change of climate. But a 
month’s rest left me no better than before. 


“One day a friénd of mine suggested 
“Fleischmann’s Yeast.’ It seemed use- 
less, but I started in, eating a cake three 
times a day. The results were wonderful 
—and prompt. In a month I had taken 
enormous strides toward recovery. I 
can’t praise Fleischmann’s Yeast too 


highly.” Jessie E. GRENNAN 


(Above) “My work calls for steady 
nerves,” says Mr. Wilson. He writes: 


Waltham, Mass. 


“RECENTLY I formed my own 
window cleaning business. I work 
on the job all day, and in the eve- 
ning attend to the details of man- 
agement—taking on helpers and 
getting new business. 

“T am also keen on dancing. 
But pimples and blackheads embarrassed me and 
I felt below par from stomach trouble. 

“My doctor advised Fleischmann’s Yeast. It 
drove all the poison out of my system and com- 
pletely cleared my skin. I come home with plenty 
of pep Jeft over for dancing. What’s more, the girls 
seem glad to dance with me.” 

R. Royce Wirson 


! 
— 


Mr. L. C. Snow 


(LEFD 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
“OVER A thousand young people 
every year report to me as presi- 
dent of the Missionary Home for 
a brief training course. By all odds 
the most common ailment among 
them is constipation—showing it- 
self in skin troubles and general 
inefficiency. 

“Fleischmann’s Yeast as a correc- 
tive food had long interested me. 
Repeated attacks of indigestion finally spurred me 
to try it—3 cakes a day. 

“After several months I was enjoying all my 
taboo dishes. My indigestion had vanished. For 
the correction of constipation, indigestion and bad 
skin I now make it a practice to advise the regular 
eating of Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

LeRoi C, Snow 


Fase 


Sh Bays use of drugs and strong cathar- 
tics is like a vicious circle. The 
oftener you take them the sooner you 
need to resort to them again. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast acts differently. 
Fresh yeast is not a medicine but a food 
—like any garden vegetable. Yeast tones 
up sluggish intestines, clears out depress- 
ing poisons. Evacuation gradually be- 
comes regular, complete. Your whole 
system responds—digestion, appetite, 
complexion. Even your disposition re- 
flects your new internal health! 

Buy 2 or 3 days’ supply at a time from your 
grocer and keep in any cool, dry place. Write 
for booklet on Yeast in the diet—free. Health 
Research Dept. C-119, The Fleischmann 


Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 


Joyous, 
vibrant health— 
this new, simple way! 


Eat threé cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals: just plain, or in water or any other way 
you like. For stubborn constipation physicians 
recommend drinking one cake in hot water—not 
scalding—before each meal and before going to bed. 


zm 
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A BLOODY BATTLE AND A NEW CAREER FOR TUNNEY 


man’s blood on his chest, and a squat man whose face 
was like a formless crimson sponge, moved in a lucent 
cube cut out of the darkness by a bank of lights at the Yankee 
Stadium in New York. For more than half an hour they fought, 
with one minute of rest for every three of battle. Eleven times 
they left their corners, Courtenay Terrett writes in the New York 
Telegram, ‘‘and twice the squat and bloody man could not walk 
back alone.’’ For in those eleven rounds, the writer goes on, 
‘‘before the referee pushed them apart for the last time and led 
the blinded loser to his 
stool, Gene Tunney ex- 
pertly wrecked the 
rugged Tom Heeney,” 
the ‘‘Hard Rock”’ from 
“down under” in New 
Zealand, ‘‘beat him until 
only a fundamental in- 
stinct for courage flick- 
ered in the man.” 
Thus Tunney came to 
the end of the heavy- 


\ TALL MAN, HEAVILY HANDSOME, with another 


weight championship 
road, for less than a 
week after he beat 


Heeney, and after sev- 
eral days of rumors re- 
garding his future, he 
announced, “I have 
fought my last bout as 
a professional boxer.” 
Only Jim Jeffries retired 
as champion before him, 
we are reminded as we 
read in the New York 
Evening World: 


“T feel that I am still 
young enough to make another start in new fields,’ Tunney 
said, ‘‘and I am anxious to leave the game better than I found it. 
There is no contender at the present time who appears capable 
of attracting real public interest. If there were, I might delay 
my retirement long enough to face him in the ring. But it 
looks as if it might be two or three years before a dangerous 
opponent is developed. That is too long to stand and wait. 

“Under these circumstances it is my desire to place in the 
hands of Tex Rickard a belt, or other suitable emblem of su- 
premacy, to be awarded by him to that boxer who, through a 
series of elimination bouts, or victories over the most formidable 
opponents that can be obtained, shall prove himself deserving 
of it.” 

The big marine leaves the ring after the first financial failure 
Tex Rickard ever has suffered in promoting a heavyweight 
championship match. Tunney’s bout with the New Zealand 
champion drew slightly more than 41,000 to the Yankee Stadium, 
and the net receipts totaled little over $500,000. The pro- 
moter’s losses from all sources amounted to $250,000. 

The heavyweight champion is believed to possess through 
careful investment a fortune of well over $1,000,000. 


P. & A. photograph 


The ‘‘laller glint”? in his eyes when he found that he had 
Heeney’s range, says the New York World of Gene’s last fight, 
“‘heralded the fact that Tunney, the fighter, had succeeded 
Tunney, the boxer.’”’ We read on: 


Jack Dempsey in his most vicious mood never tore into a 
fighter more savagely than Gene did when he scented a kill. 
Before the fight he said he would step in and slug with the ‘‘Hard 
Rock,” and he did just that. Indeed, early in the fight Tunney 


IT’S ALMOST OVER NOW 


The photographer has caught the thrilling moment in the tenth round when Heeney, 
knocked to the floor, would have been counted out, sports writers agree, had not the 
bell ending the round sounded just in time. 


seemed to sense that he had little to fear from the New Zealander’s 
punch, and he took chances that the overcautious Tunney of old 
never would have taken. 

When Heeney started to rock on his pins in the tenth there 
was no mercy in Tunney’s attack. He slashed Tom around with 
relentless fury, and when Heeney was no longer able to defend 
himself, Tunney measured him as coolly as a butcher does a 
chicken’s neck and knocked him cold as a ereditor’s hello. 

When he realized that the bell had saved his opponent, the 
killer look came back into his eyes and he leapt from his corner 
like a cat for its prey. 

Gone, apparently, is the Tunney who always was content to 
outscore his foe. The 
evolution of Tunney, the 
boxer, into Tunney, the 
fighter, is complete. 


The Heeney battle, 
which brought out in 
Gene Tunney qualities 
commonly supposed to 
be more human than 
his mastery of technique, 
is described by W. O. 
McGeehan in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


Gene Tunney, born 
James Joseph, retained 
the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world 
by battering Tom 
Heeney, the man of the 
Anzae, into such an un- 
sightly mass that referee 
Eddie Forbes stopt the 
bout with eight seconds 
of the eleventh round 
to go. At this point 
Heeney, with his left 
eye closed and his face 
battered and smeared 
with crimson, was stag- 
gering about  feebly 
against the ropes in the champion’s corner. 

He had been down in the round before so helpless and so weak 
that all of his seconds, rushing into the ring at its conclusion,had 
difficulty in dragging him to the corner. It seemed that he would 
not be able to rise from the stool, but they dashed water into his 
face and revived him. When the bell rang he rushed at Tunney 
and swung one weak right to the head. Then the slaughter 
continued. 

The heavyweight champion, coldly, and it seemed dis- 
passionately, drove rights under the heart that made the Anzae’s 
mouth open, then drove lefts to the head that sent the blood 
spattering about the canvas. There were many shouts of 
“Stop it!” as the game plodder of the Anzac, with his body bent, 
fell against the ropes where Tunney stood over him for the 
coup de grace. As the referee pushed the serene and serious 
champion back, Heeney uttered a feeble protest through his 
bruised lips and choked from the blood as he made it. The 
set expression of killing concentration disappeared from the 
handsome face of the champion. 

Tunney put his arm consolingly and almost with a protective 
gesture around the shoulders of the soldier from the Anzac and 
led him to his corner. There was no protest there. The Harveys 
and the Mortimers, humane men, knew that it would be useless 
to keep their man in there to receive any more of that cold and 
concentrated punishment. 

As an exhibition of gameness and a demonstration of the 
science branch of the manly art of modified murder, it was a 
success, 


But Tunney’s calmness—or coldness—was maintained before 
the fight to such a degree that he slept during much of his 
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The Truth 


About Artificial Sunlight 
Oe —— ; : 


What you may expect from the carbon 


are reproduction of the sun’s rays 


SRR eee 


NATURAL sunlight contains many kinds of rays and all 
are essential to mankind. 

It contains the ultra-violet rays which are invisible. 
It contains also the visible rays and the infra-red rays 
which cannot be seen but are felt as heat. 

Light that is unnatural in its composition, par- 
ticularly if it contains abnormal amounts of ultra- 
violet, may prove dangerous, and should never be 
used except under a doctor’s supervision. A number 
of diseases are cured rapidly by light ireatmen:s, but 
not all; light is not a cure-all. In certain conditions it 
may be harmful. If you are sick, do not court the 
dangers of self-diagnosis but see your doctor. 

But the vast majority of us are healthy and may use 
sunshine freely, both real and artificial. You can pre- 
serve your health, and add to your vigor, by bathing 
your body in artificial sunshine. 

Real artificial sunshine as produced in a carbon 
arc lamp has all the essential rays of sunlight each 
in its proper proportion. Reporting on its 
tests of the light from such a lamp, the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards stated: “Of all 


Sunshine Carbons 


the artificial illuminants tested it is the nearest ap- 
proach to sunlight.” 

This light will do for you just what natural sunlight 
will do. It is a health builder. Moderate exposure 
will gradually give you a healthy coat of tan. Great 
benefit can be derived by shorter exposures which 
avoid tanning. If exposed too long, you will sunburn 
just as in summer sunshine, and may suffer serious 
systemic disturbances. 

Eveready Sunshine Carbons bring sunshine in- 
doors. Every are lamp in which they are burned is a 
miniature sun to be turned on or off at the touch of a 
switch. 

Carbon are lamps and Eveready Sunshine Car- 
bons are sold by medical supply houses and some 
electric light companies. If you have difficulty in 
finding them, write to us and we will send you a list 
of reputable manufacturers from whom they 
may be obtained. Write for this list today to 
National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. 


MARK 
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EVER SINCE GIRLHOOD 


ND now the clear, white teeth that 
lend her face its radiance are the 
envy of her friends. 


“After all, I have done just what 
anyone else can do,” Miss Lee tells 
us. ‘‘Every six months I have gone 
to my dentist for examination, and I 
have made ita rule of my life to brush 
my teeth vigorously twice each day 
with Colgate’s—the dental cream that 
cleanses.” 


But one of many 


In this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries the world over, you will find 
thousands and thousands of men and 
women like Miss Lee. Because they be- 


CLEAN 


Years ago we set out to make the 
best dentifrice possible. We inter- 
viewed leading dental authorities. 
They told us that the one thing a 
dentifrice should do is to clean teeth. 


We then produced Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designing it to do that one 
thing superlatively well. It is not 
medicated, because all experiments 
in the meantime have sustained the 
original principle that cleansing 
is the only thing a dentifrice can do. 


Colne’ & Co., Dept. 202-H, 599 9 Fifth Ae N. y, 
Please send me a Free sample of Ribboo Deatal Cream. _ 


Name oe. cae ss eee 
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Miss Maryland 
Lee gives the rea- 
son for their beau- 
1y—she began 
twenty years ago, 
when a tiny girl, 
to keep them clean 
with Colgate’s. 
The large photo- 
graph aboveshows 
Miss Lee’s flash- 
ing testh today. 


gan using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years ago, their teeth are excep- 
tionally sound and beautiful today. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
these enviable results. The men and 
women fortunate enough to secure 
them did nothing that you cannot 
easily and quickly do yourself. They 
visited their dentists for periodic in- 
spections. And they used Colgate’s. 


In such a vital matter as the care 
of your teeth, could there be any safer 
guide than the actual experiences of 
thousands of people like yourself? 


Also, wouldn’t it be an immense 
satisfaction to know that the denti- 
frice you were using was the one 
which dentists recommend most fre- 
quently? 

So, for lovely teeth . . . for teeth 
that make your smile the asset that 
it should be... ask your druggist 


today for Colgate’s. Or, if you prefer, 
let us send you a sample to try. 


IL EEO 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


airplane trip from his training quarters at 
Speculator, New York, to New York City. 
Mr. McGeehan, who flew with the cham- 
pion, gives us this glimpse of him, also, in 
The Herald Tribune: 


Mr. Gene Tunney slept serenely for an 
hour in a Sikorsky amphibian airplane 
rocking gently 4,000 feet above the Hudson 


International Newsreel photograph 


READY FOR WORK 


Gene poses in his business clothes, showing us 
how he squares off for action. 


‘ 


as it flew on an average speed of ninety- 
eight miles an hour from Speculator in the 
Adirondacks to New York. 

Before lapsing into this pacific state, Mr. 
Tunney perpetrated a mild practical joke. 
Mr. Charles V. Bob, who sat beside him in 
the plane, tapped your correspondent, who 
was parked in the middle seat of the amphi- 
bian, and motioned with his cigaret case 
that it would be in order to smoke. Your 
correspondent rolled himself one of his 
favorite brand. 

Instantly Mr. Tunney tapped him on 
the shoulder and demanded. ‘‘Do you 
want to ruin Mr. Rickard’s entire evening? 
Those cans are full of gasoline.’”’ Mr. 
Tunney indicated some five-gallon tins 


marked ‘‘gasoline.’”? Mr. Bob grinned 
cheerfully. ‘‘They’re empty,’’ he said. 
Tunney laughed quietly. He had his 


little joke. Then he settled himself back 


TO shar iy 


‘WV 


in his seat, and in a few minutes was breath- 
ing heavily and peacefully. He slept 
tranquilly as the plane passed over Albany. 

The plane was piloted by Capt. Bill 
Winston, whose mechanician, Louis Bur- 
nell, sat beside him. In the middle your 
correspondent sat with his portable type- 
writer on his knee. Behind him the 
champion, with his legs stretched and re- 
laxed, sat beside Mr. Bob. 

The plane took off from Lake Pleasant 
at about 10 A. M., ecireling the lake as it 
rose to an altitude of 4,000 feet to clear the 
peak of Speculator. The entire village and 
nearly all of Hamilton County were massed 
around the little beach of sand where the 
plane was moored. As Tunney walked 
down to step in, they crowded around him, 
reaching out to touch him. The old women 
elung to him and murmured, ‘‘God bless 
you.” 

As the Sikorsky taxied across the lake 
preliminary to rising with all the power 
of its two motors, Tunney leaned out of 
one of the open windows of the cabin and 
waved his hand, ‘‘ Well, and that’s that,’ 
he said. As we circled the lake he pointed 
out the landmarks he knew—the cottage 
in the pines, the ring, the ‘“‘hyena house,”’ 
where the sparring partners used to live. 

“*And anybody who wants a nice training 

ring can have that one,”’ he said cryptically. 
The last discernible figure was that. of 
Sheriff ‘‘Pants’’ Lawrence, who stood 
moodily up to his waist in water of the lake. 
Excitement and romance had come and 
gone as far as ‘‘ Pants’’ was concerned. 
_ The big plane swept over the summit 
of the big peak, over the lake, and winged 
down through the Valley of the Mohawk. 
Now and then there was a faint slipping 
as it winged southward, but the motion 
was pleasant. 

Tunney settled back in his seat, and 
his eyes began to close. Mr. Bob tapped 
your correspondent on the shoulder and 
motioned toward Tunney. The champion 
in his aerial cradle was taking his rest. 

It was a weird contrast to the rides of 
former champions, John L. Sullivan riding 
majestically out in an open-faced hack, the 
champions of the London prize-ring days 
riding out in tallyhos in search of a good bit 
of turf. Certainly on this trip Gene Tunney 
seemed even more placid than he did on the 
glowering afternoon when he rode down 
from the anthracite mountains in an air- 
plane through the clouds to meet Jack 
Dempsey, taking the nap that he took in 
the air this time in his dressing-room, where 
he had to be wakened to walk into the ring. 


But when the fight was over, Gene was 
his genial, kindly self, as Hype Igoe shows 
us in The World, speaking first of Heeney: 


They led him to his corner and after 
they had attempted to wipe away the 
evidences of Tunney’s mastery, Tom 
tottered out to mid-ring again. He elbowed 
a weary way among the Tunney rooters, 
and actually faced Tunney around, so that 
he could talk to him. 

I don’t know what they said. Tunney 
said something that must -have been 
splendid. It was something kindly, because 
Tom’s head fell down on his chest and there 
were tears in his eyes. Tunney talked 
slowly, calmly, and with his eyes spelling his 
earnestness. He wound up by putting both 
soggy gloves on Tom’s shoulders. 

Then [I heard him say, ‘‘Tom, you’re 
a game man,’’ and the little duolog ended 
there. Tunney drew his great marine robe 
around him and walked about the ring to 
greet friends around the ringside. He 


seemed in no hurry to leave, tho an extra 
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Signer. : 
| checks an hour! 


THE CENTRAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
REFERRING TO THEIR TODD CHECK SIGNER... 


“Tue elimination of the tedious 
labor in signing by hand thousands 
of checks—which, by the use of the 
Todd Check-Signing Machine, is ac- 
complished almost automatically in 
a few hours —is so evident that 
under no circumstances would we 
now be without one.” Thus writes 
the Central Public Service Company 
of Chicago. 


The Todd Check Signer illus- 
trated takes checks in sheets of four, 
five or six, reproduces on them sig- 
nature and photograph (or other 
symbol), cuts them apart and has 
them ready for distribution at the 
astonishing rate of 7500 per hour! 
A new Todd Check Signer, the 
Single-Voucher Unit, fitting the 
needs of smaller businesses, is used 
to sign and stack single checks, 
double checks (two-to-a-sheet) or 
voucher checks at a rate of 1200 
per hour! These remarkable ma- 
chines produce the most nearly non- 
counterfeitable signature known. 


Todd Check Signers relieve ex- 
ecutives for all time of the irksome, 
time-wasting labor of putting a 
hand-written signature on thou- 
sands of checks. Only supervision 
is required of the executive. The 


machines are double-locked and 
register every check signed. Their 
installation saves time where time 
is most important. 


Scores of users among banks, in- 
vestment houses, railroads, indus- 
tries, public utilities and businesses 
have endorsed the Todd Check 
Signer as one of the most progres- 
sive achievements in modern busi- 
ness. Every executive in your 
organization who is tied down to 
check signing will want to know 
about these remarkable machines. 


We will be glad to furnish you 
with complete information. Get in 
touch with the Todd office in your 
The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 


city or mail us the coupon. 
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Under no circumstances 
would we now be without one” 


8-11-28 


THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information 
about the 
(5 Todd Check Signer 
(J Super-Speed Protectograph 


Name 


Address 


Business 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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“Go-As-You-Please” tours 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N, Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
UNION TRUST BLDG, ARCADE, CLEVELAND. 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


Round the World 


The only way you can really know 
the fascinating lands of the Orient. 


This unique service is like a 
ctuise on a private yacht. You 
stop where you please as long 
as you please. In the countries 
that most interest you, visit all 
their beauty spots. The other 
countries you willsee during the 
regular stay of the ship in port. 

There is a liner every week 
fromLosAngeles,SanFrancisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
every fortnight from Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, 
Marseilles, New York, Boston, 
Havana, Cristobal and Balboa. 

Your ticket permits you to go 
Round the Woridon one liner, 
which takes 110 days. Or you 
may stopover at the ports you 
select and spend as much as 
two years on the trip. 

There is no other similar 
service. Yet with all its advan- 
tages, the fares are most rea- 


sonable. $1250 and up Round 
the World. All fares include 
transportation, accommoda- 
tions and meals aboard ship. 

You sail aboard magnificent 
President Liners, broad of 
beam, steady and comfortable. 
Spacious decks, enclosed in 
glass. Outside rooms, with 
beds, not berths. Luxurious 
public rooms. A world famous 
cuisine. 

Dollar Liners sail every week 
from Los Angelesand San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, the Orient 
and Round the World. They 
sail every fortnight from New 
York for the Orient via Ha- 
vana, Panama and California. 


American Mail Liners sail 
every fortnight from Seattle for 
Japan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from 
Naples, Genoa and Marseilles 
for New York. 


Complete information from any ticket or tourist agent or 


we 


110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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bout was to go on. Gene talked for the 
radio and so did Tom. 

Both pleaded their case to the outside 
world. Heeney simply told them that he 
had met a better man. And he had. 


And in the New York Tvmes, John 
Kieran gives us this even more intimate 
after-the-battle glimpse: 


Gene Tunney was in the dressing-room 
after the fight, chatting with a few close 
friends. He was all drest. The mob of 
handshakers who never fail to throng 
around a winner had come and gone. Lights 
were going out all over the huge structure. 
The show was over. It was time to go 
home. 

The door opened and in came Tom 
Heeney. He was alone. He was a beaten 
and a badly battered man. In front of 
him he saw the fighter who had pounded 
him to the canvas and ruined his chance of 
making a huge fortune. What could Tom 
Heeney find to say to the man who has 
smashed his features, broken his heart and 
deprived him of perhaps a million dollars? 

“Tom, listen!’’ said Tunney, rushing 
forward, ‘‘take care of that eye. Gosh, 
don’t let it get infected.” 

‘‘Never mind me eye,” said Heeney. 
“*Gene, I just came in here to tell you that 
you’re a square fighter and a great fighter. 
Here’s my hand. The best of luck go 
with you wherever you go.”’ ; 

For once the imperturbable champion 
choked up with emotion, and it wasn’t 
until Tom had disappeared through the 
door that Gene could summon enough 
words to ask the little group: ‘‘Wasn’t 
that great of Tom?” 
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While Hugh Bradley gives us this picture 
in the New York Evening Post: 


It was the real Gene Tunney speaking. 
Drest just as he was in the ring, the heavy- 
weight champion was receiving the con- 
gratulations of his friends. 

At such moments Tunney is at his best. 
He is the Greenwich Village boy and the 
young man who traveled to France with the 
marines. The synthetic personality which 
has been built up for him, probably not to 
his liking, by numerous writers, was missing. 
He was a genial gentleman who could po- 
litely overlook a split infinitive, and who 
would never think of bringing up the matter 
of Shakespeare. 

With his bare and powerful chest heaving 
gently, and without a mark upon him, 
Tunney hastened to give due eredit to the 
fallen Heeney while the haze of battle still 
hung over the Stadium. 

“Tom Heeney is a game, courageous 
fellow. It was a pleasure to meet him,” 
said the champion. ‘‘I am very much 
gratified that I won, but I am much con- 
cerned about Tom.” 


Ten years ago, Grantland Rice reminds 
us in The Herald Tribune, Jack Dempsey 
was a year away from the championship, 
and Jess Willard looked invincible. But 
in those days there was a young marine, of 
whom “Jersey”? Jones wrote reminiscently 
to Mr. Rice, who quotes him thus in his 
column: 


The world in a turmoil. The Allies and 
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the Huns at death grips over yonder in 
*Franee. America rushing into the thick 
of things. War camps springing up from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf 
to the Great Lakes. 

Paris Island, a desolate, barren spot off 
the swampy coast of South Carolina. The 
training camp of the United States Marines. 
Reeruits—or ‘‘boots,’’ as they were called 
—piling in daily. Boys and men from the 
eanyons of New York, the vast rolling 
plains of Texas, the towering mountains 
of Tennessee, the picturesque fishing vil- 
lages of New England; embryo ‘“‘leather- 
necks,” all with the one goal in mind: To 
do their bit toward stemming the threaten- 
ing advance of Kaiserism through the 
civilized world. 

Not a pleasant place, Paris Island. 
Sand. Sand. Sand. Scorching, blistering 
heat. Mosquitoes. 

The quarantine camp, where the new 
arrivals reported before they were sworn 
in and sent over line to begin training at 
the maneuver grounds. 

Stifling hot tho the days may have been, 
the evenings usually were cool, and the 
boys in the quarantine camp were per- 
mitted an hour or two before ‘‘taps’’ to 
indulge in what few pleasures the place 
offered. Boxing seems to have had the most 
appeal. 

On the sand, still warm from ‘Old 
Sol’s’”’ powerful rays of the afternoon, 
future ‘‘leathernecks’’ would form a wide 
eircle. A set of gloves would appear. 
Two boys would volunteer to don them. 
With self-appointed referee and timekeeper, 
the evening’s fun would start. 

In camp was one Charles F. Murray, 
who as ‘‘Toughey’” Murray, of Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, had acquired some- 
thing of a reputation in professional fistie 
eircles. Murray was not a champion, but 
a rough, tough, two-handed, experienced 
campaigner, who had tangled with quite 
a few of the outstanding bantams and 
feathers of the time. 

Fist fighting was more than a business 
with ‘“‘Toughey.’”’ It was a pleasure. He 
was ever ready to accommodate any one 
and every one willing to don the gloves with 
him. 

On one certain evening Murray found 
himself facing a tall, fine-looking, but rather 
shy and embarrassed youth—a boy of 
twenty, standing close to six feet in altitude 
and weighing perhaps 160 or 165 pounds. 

The gloves were on and laced. 
“Toughey’’ and the ‘‘Big Boy” stept to- 
ward each other on the sands and shook 
hands. 

“‘Ready?’’ queried the referee. 

**Let’s go!”’ bellowed Murray. 

““Time!’’ yelled the timekeeper. 

A bit of a smile twisted at the corners of 
*““Toughey’s’’ mouth as he gript his gloves 
and moved nonchalantly toward his 
opponent. This promised to be easy. 

Getting within firing range, Murray shot 
over a vicious left hook at the ‘‘ Big Boy’s”’ 
chin. But something went wrong. It 
missed! Not only missed, but ‘‘Toughey’s”’ 
own chin stopt a left that jolted him back 
on his heels. 

Murray was surprized. Evidently his 
opponent knew something about the busi- 
ness. Well, that made the game all the 
more interesting. There is more of a “‘kick’’ 
to boxing with some one who knows how 
to handle himself than there is to bélting 
around a willing but crude novice. 

So ‘‘Toughey’”’ gathered himself to- 
gether and bored in. Over went that left 
hook again—but once more it missed and 
for the secord time Murray found himself 
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Go Abroad in the Aquitania the 
“Continental” Way... For $152.50 


In England there is a saying “only dukes and Americans 
travel first-class!” 


Abroad, “second” is the recognized medium of travel for 
“first class” people! 


‘On the Aquitania you may travel “second” as you do on the 


Continent ... with dignity and comfort... and with people 
of unquestioned social background... 


There are lounge rooms... glass-enclosed porch ... flowers! 
a luxurious amount of deck space ... faultless service... 
running water in every room...a spacious dining room... 
and food ... planned for the fastidious ... 


And you are travelling on one of the fincet and fastest of ex- 
press steamers ...a six-day trip... for $152.50... 


To Cherbourg and Southampton 
Via the Cunard Line 


dS 


For all information re Cunard Second Cabin 
apply to your local agent or 


CUNARD LINE 
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ASK FOR A BETTER. 
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A DUNLOP 
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brought up short with a jarring left that 
rattled his molars. 

But there was no quit in ‘‘Toughey.” 
Gritting his teeth, clenching his fists, his 
eyes flashing with fight, he dug right into 
his opponent, and for some two minutes 
the enthusiastic, cheering leathernecks-to- 
be encircling the combatants were treated 
to a right royal Donnybrook. 

Finally— 

““Time!”’ 

Murray, breathing heavily, his face 
showing visible evidence of the hectic 
session just finished, dropt his hands and 
gazed wonderingly at his opponent. Then, 
smiling, he stuck out his right glove. 

“Put it there, buddy—I know when 
I’m licked,” he said. 

A shy smile spread across the “Big 
Boy’s”’ handsome features. He grasped 
Murray’s extended hand. 

‘“Where y’ from?”’ ‘‘Toughey”’ asked. 

““New York,” was the reply. 

““J’ever box before?”’ 

“Ves—a little.” 

‘“Well, lissen, brother. That’s a great 
left hand you got, and a good right, too, 
and y’ know how to box. Just stick to the 
business and you'll be a champ.” 

“Thanks. JI hope so.” 

““An’ say, what’s y’r name? IJ’ll wanna 
remember it.” 

The answer meant nothing that certain 
July evening ten years ago, but it was to 
mean much in the years to come. To-day 
it is the name of the world’s heavyweight 
champion— 

“Tunney. .. . Gene Tunney.” 


IT TAKES SAND TO BE A SANDE 


ASHED potatoes, cream gravy, roast 
pork, pie, ice-cream. Thejockey ate 
them all and sat back with a contented sigh 
after his ‘‘food spree.’’ Keeping down to 
weight had been long and rigorous and this 
“‘dissipation”’ was pleasant. But the next 
morning he had to run a few more miles, 
train harder to fight off the fat. For, we 
are told, the jockey who has reached 118 
pounds is about through with racing. 
“Some folks think a jockey lives on Easy 
Street. All they see is the show out in 
front,’’ observes A. A. Preciado in N. E. A. 
Magazine service, going on with a word 
picture of the gay life the public thinks 
the jockey enjoys away from the race-track. 
Btt, ‘“‘as a matter of fact,’’ he says further, 
“the jockey may be at home reading the 
paper or spending a quiet evening listening 
to the radio until it’s time to crawl under 
the covers around 9:30 P. M. ‘Wouldn’t 
you be in a fine fix the next day for a horse 
race if you woke up at noon, or later, with 
a terrible headache? I ask you that?’ 
The man who ‘asks you that’ is Harl 
Sande,’’’ who, we read in the New York 
Evening Post, plans to end a brilliant turf 
career at the close of this season. Mr. 
Preciado writes on: 


Sande has seen both the dreamy side 
and the seamy side of this sport of kings. 
It’s his business, his profession—training 
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ee 


Mighty refreshing with cracked 1ce, 
or ginger ale or sparkling water 


OOL yourself off while you talk 
it over, with a glass of Welch’s 
Grape Juice. . 

There’s nothing more truly re- 
freshing. > 

Because Welch’s is the pure juice 
of fresh fruit it supplies energy value, 
fruit nourishment and mineral salts 
your body needs. 

And the flavor is delightful, 
whether you drink Welch’s straight, 
blended or diluted. 

If you want a long cool drink mix 
Welch’s with ginger ale or sparkling 
water, or make a pitcher of Welch 
Punch. Recipes are on every label. 

At soda fountains ask for straight 


Welch’s or a Welch-ade. 


Free— How to make Fruit Drinks. Mail 
a postcard to The Welch Grape Juice 
Co., D-94, Westfield, N. Y. In Canada, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s 
70 other grape juice will do 
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and schooling horses, keeping down to 


| ; weight. 


“That soft existence isn’t the kind of 
life we jockeys live,’’ he says, ‘‘tho it’s 
typical of the sort of life a great many 


folks think we lead. Perhaps when they 


learn that I’m up at five-thirty in the morn- 
ing every day of the racing season, when 
most people are still slumbering, maybe 
they’d realize that the soft snap that we’re 
supposed to enjoy is just another one of 
those myths. 

“But being up at 5:30 A. M isn’t all 
there is to the daily grind. I wish it were. 
That’s just the beginning of a number of 
hard tasks that have to be accomplished 
before you can eallitaday. After getting 
up from your sound sleep, the next hard 
task is to enjoy a slim breakfast. This 
consists of nothing but toast and coffee, 
and sometimes grapefruit or prunes. 

*“Then you hurry to the race-track to be 
there before six-thirty. When you arrive 
on the scene you find that you’re not the 
first one on the job by any means. The 
trainer has been there an hour ahead of 
you, the exercise boys, who some day may 
become great jockeys, are already on the 
track limbering up the horses, and other 
jockeys are working or schooling their 
mounts. The whole scene reminds you of 
a busy farm with all hands up and doing. 
There is no waste motion. 

“Unless you know something about 
racing you would hardly believe there was 
so much activity at this hour of the morn- 
ing, when the Wall Street broker or the 
tired Fifth Avenue merchant is rolling over 
for another sound nap. The plant is 
steamed up. 

““Everybody—from the trainer, who is 
responsible to the millionaire owner for 
the condition of his string, to the exercise 
boys, and the rubbers who massage the 
horses, and the jockeys who are to do the 
riding—is engaged for the next three and 
a half hours in whipping horsefiesh into 
true racing form. 

‘Tf any one expects to become a jockey, 
this daily grind is one of the things he’s 
got to figure on as part of his profession. 
There is no way of getting out of it, and 
you’ve got to stick to it as long as you’re 
in the racing game. 

“A prima donna may work night and 
day rehearsing her part for a new musical 
show, but when the show opens she’s 
through with most of the distasteful train- 
ing. The ball player has seven months of 
hard labor running bases and chasing flies, 
but when the seven months are up all he 
has to do is collect his world series cut and 
go fishing. 

“Gene Tunney may have to do a lot of 
road work at a terrific clip for about six 
weeks, and then collect a million dollars 
or so for less than an hour’s work in the 
ring. Then he’s through until another 
logical contender appears on the horizon, 
which may be inside another year or never. 

“Not so with the jockey. The jockey’s 
season never ends.. His is an endless 
chain of dieting and fasting and watching 
the scales. No movie star ever kept tab 
on her weight with the same meticulous 
care that the jockey uses in controlling his 
weight. The moment he feels he’s acquired 
an ounce or two, he begins to take drastic 
measures to get it off. He dreads it as 
much as he does the plague. 

“Now getting back to where we started: 
after the morning work, I come home and 
go to bed. In the beginning of my career 
I had a hard time dropping off to sleep 
when I’d return from the track. I’d toss 
around in bed trying to keep my eyes 
It was useless. I couldn’t keep 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand! 


Ar last! The answer to the 
urgent need of modern busi- 
ness for a really scientific sys- 
tem of shorthand! Speedwriting, 
the natural shorthand, sets new 
standards for speed and accu- 
racy. So simple that anyone 
can learn its principle in one 
evening. 


HORTHAND is now made the 
time-saving device of everyone! 
The months of tedious study 

required to master a “foreign lan- 
guage” of arbitrary signs and symbols 
are eliminated. Now you can write 
shorthand in the familiar A-B-C’s 
you have been using all your life! 


Miss Emma B. 


Dearborn, originator of 
Speedwriting, has taught practically all sys- 
tems in such leading educational institutions 
as Columbia University, Simmons College, 
Boston, and the University of California. 


Everywhere this new shorthand is 
hailed with enthusiasm. It is saving 
time and increasing efficiency in 
busy offices. Executives are finding 
it invaluable for personal use. So 
are professional men and women, 


Miss Dearborn devoted herself to 
the development of an entirely new 
kind of shorthand, without the dots, 


lawyers, writers, clergymen, public dashes, hooks, curves, shadings and. 
speakers, engineers, doctors, re- other arbitrary symbols that tax the 


memory and require months and 


porters, students. Experienced ste- 
years of practice. 


nographers are adopting it in place of 
the old, conventional systems. Be- 
ginners welcome it as a short-cut to 
a successful business career. 


‘Speedwriting is simply a scientific 
condensation of the English language, 
based upon natural habits of speech. 
It is the quickest known method of 
recording thought. It can be written 
either in pencil or on the typewriter. 
You can begin using Speedwriting 
almost at once. *Amazing speed is 


Speedwritin 


‘NATURAL SHORTHAND 79 


Speedwriting was given to the world 
by Miss Emma B. Dearborn, eminent 


quickly developed. 
authority on. shorthand, who, for : 4 
eighteen years, had taught practi- Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 


cally all systems in such leading An interesting, illustrated booklet 
educational institutions as Columbia tells you all about Speedwriting and 


University, Rochester Business Insti-  qemonstrates its practical usefulness 
tute, Simmons College and the Uni- — ¢o you whether you are an executive, 
versity of California. a professional man or woman, an 
experienced stenographer or a be- . 
ginner. Also how you can learn 
Speed TYPING at home. No cost or 
obligation. Mail the coupon now. 


Her experience brought home to her 
the inadequacies of the conventional 
sign systems. She saw how few 
students were successful in mastering 
them. (Government statistics show 
that only twelve per cent. of those who 
study shorthand ever have employ- 
ment as stenographers.) For years 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC. 
Dept. H-13 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, Inc., 
Dept. H-13, 200 Madison Aye., New York, N. Y. 
Offices also in 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, London, England. 


Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
send me the illustrated booklet on Speedwriting, 
the Natural Shorthand. 


interesting 
booklet will be sent “Si 
to you without cost or aiieaion: 


Mail the Coupon. 
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Brake Lining 
Service 


Consult a 
Thermoid ‘Brake-anic” 


Two little alibis 
No wise man needs to make— 
“T thought it wasn’t loaded”’ 

And “I had a faulty brake.” 


Hydraulic Compressed 


BRAKE LINING 


All Weather Quality-“For Short Stops and Long Service” 
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my mind off my business. Now it’s dif- 
ferent. I have learned to concentrate on 
the fact that I’ve grown tired and sleepy 
after being up since five-thirty, and I doze 
off two minutes after I'stretch out. I 
generally sleep until twelve-thirty. 

‘“Remember I’ve not had a bite to eat 
since that breakfast of toast and coffee 
at 6:30 A.M. I’m pretty hungry by noon. 
A heavy lunch is out of the question. 
Therefore the only nourishment I can take 
is in the form of orange juice shaken up 
with a raw egg, which my valet prepares 
for me. 

‘‘Wyery important jockey has a valet 
who takes care of his riding clothes, sad- 
dles, and other necessary equipment. 
After drinking down this stuff, there is 
nothing more for me until six o’elock. This 
conditioning is kept up year in and year 
out. There is no letting up. The jockey 
must keep in shape and down to weight. 

“You've got to hit the beam around 
110 or 112 to be certain of your share of 
mounts. I’ve been in the racing game now 
nearly twelve years, and I’m growing older. 
It is becoming difficult for me to keep down 
to weight. : 

‘‘When I told you that I consider racing 
a hard life, I meant every word I said. 
I enjoy eating as much as anybody else, 
and I can’t eat what I want while I am 
a jockey. Many a time I’ve been dying 
for a glass of cool sparkling water, but I’ve 
had to pass it up. The only way I get 
water is through my coffee and vegetables. 

““T’m afraid that those who like sugar and 


eandy would not find my profession very ~ 


agreeable. In order to keep down to 
racing weight, they’d have to take their 
coffee black and without sugar. 

‘“When a mature person scales down to 
110 or 112 pounds, he has about reached 
his limit of reduction. There is nothing 
else to take off, unless it’s an arm or a leg. 
One little morsel of food in his diet that 
isn’t according to the Hoyle of fasting, and 
he’s got to pay the piper. 

‘‘For this reason he has to watch his 
food as closely as Lindbergh watches: his 
instruments when he’s flying over strange 
country.” 


It was on the afternoon of January 21, 
1918, we-are reminded, that Sande, a 
freckle-faced kid of nineteen, won his first 
horse-race on a recognized track. This was 
in New Orleans when he brought home 
Prince S, a second-rate thoroughbred. 
Since that time, the story continues: 


He has ridden 900 winners across the 
tape. An average of ninety winners a year! 
Ariong these horses you will find Zev and 
Flying Ebony in the Kentucky Derby; 
Grey Lag, Zev, and. Mad Hatter in the 
Belmont Stakes; Grey Lag and Mad Hatter 
in the Suburban Handicap; Little Chief in 
the Brooklyn Handicap; Mad Hatter 
(twice), Grey Lag, in the Metropolitan 
Handicap, and Zey in the famous interna- 
tional race with Papyrus at Belmont Park, 
a few years ago. 

“The first money I ever collected for 
riding was in 1913 at American Falls, 
Idaho,” Sande told me. ‘‘A man by the 
name of Burr Seott had a horse named 
Guise that he had entered in a Fourth of 
July race. At the last moment he needed 
a rider. So he went among the spectators 
calling for a volunteer jockey, and I jumped 


Srdees Hime ROK 


: om at the chance. It was my first real racc, 


_ tho I had ridden my roan pony in a lot of 
impromptu races against the horses of 
other kids. 

“‘T brought home Guise in front, and won 
a ten-dollar purse for the owner and one 
dollar for myself. I’ve had many a thrill 
on the big race-tracks of America since then, 
and I’ve ridden some wonderful horses, but 
‘I don’t think I’ll ever experience the kick 
I got out of bringing that horse home to 
victory.” 


DOG-RACING— BRITAIN’S NEW SPORT 
2 thai eure for anarchy,’ according 

to his majesty the King of Spain, is 
dog-racing. Not long ago he witnessed 
a dog-race in England, we are told, and 
exprest a wish that he might have the 
sport in his own country, where, just as in 
England, it would keep the populace 
mightily amused. How mightily may be 
judged by the fact that ‘‘each London 
newspaper now has its greyhound ‘expert’ 
who makes his suggestions as to probable 
winners, and every race is fully reported.” 
In a copyrighted article in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Lora Kelly observes that 
greyhound-racing, which we have already 
discust, is ‘“‘for the people, of the people, 
and by the people,’ and is held in the 
evenings and Saturday afternoons when 
*Arry and ’Arriet have finished their day’s 
work. Describing a recent dog-race at 
Wembley Park, she tells us: 


Large signs announcing the admission 
fee, one shilling and twopence, hung over 
all the entrances. In the brilliant sunshine 
the vast, concrete structure loomed on the 
top of the hill like a rambling gray eastle. 
From its towers alternately floated the 
British jack and blue flags stenciled with 
silver greyhounds. 

Once inside the iron gates, it was much 
like any American baseball stadium. In 
the daisy-pied infield was a rectangular 
scoreboard, lowered when the races were on, 
so that the view of the entire track might 
not be obstructed. The judges’ stand 
near by was a simple white-painted step- 
ladder effect. At the starting-point on the 
track were white boxes with glass doors, 
accommodating six dogs. From four to 
six are entered in each race, the course 
measuring 525 yards. 

When the bugler in the middle of the 
infield sounded his stirring notes—mess 
eall to entice the dogs, no doubt—the 
white-coated trainers led forth their 
eharges. Each animal wore a brightly 
colored jacket—orange, red, black, blue, 
striped—on which a number was promi- 
nently displayed. 

As the march or ‘‘walk-around:’ pro- 
eeeded around the track in front of the 
stands, bookmakers in every section be- 
eame extremely vocal. ‘‘Three to one on 
the field, bar none!” ‘‘Five bob to one on 
“Till Deuce’’! and other exhortations not 
readily interpreted by one whose course in 
cockney has just begun. 


As we are told, ‘‘names for racing dogs 
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It’s a common mistake that cuts 

hundreds of miles from the life 

of your tires . . . costs motorists 
millions of dollars every year 


SITUATION exists in America 
today that is causing genuine 
alarm among eminent tire authorities. 
For it is now known that 80 per cent 
of all premature tire wear is caused by 
failure to keep tires properly inflated. 
And yet, experts say, improper in- 
flation can be easily avoided if the fol- 
lowing three precautions are taken: 

First, ask your dealer the exact 
pressures you should carry front and 
rear. Then test your tires regularly... 
once a week at least. For this purpose 
use the Schrader Gauge. 

This gauge is built on simple, scien- 
tific principles. It is accurate and 
durable. Easy to read. Easy to use. 

Second, make sure each valve stem 
is covered by an improved 


Watch Out- 
— Mr Motorist/ 


guessing at tire pressure 
~-costs real money -- 


Seance 


KICKING AT TIRES is no way to 
tell the pressure. It always results in 
improper inflation. Inset photo shows 
how side-walls are broken down on an 
under-inflated tire. 


inside can be conveniently replaced. 

And third, change your valve insides 
once a year. See that you have the 
genuine Schrader... standard all over 
the world. 

So go to your tire dealer. Ask him 
what pressure your tires should carry. 

And then see that this pressure is 
maintained by the use of the three 
Schrader products described above. 
Sold by more than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap 
.. air-tight up to2sopounds. 

Incaseofadamaged valve 
inside, this unique cap will 
prevent the escape of air at 
mouth of valve until the 
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The Schrader Gauge ts accurate 
... and it is built to stand the 


HERE’S SOMETHING to remem- 
ber! This bright red Schrader dis- 
blay cabinet on a dealer’s counter or 
in his window is a sure sign he 
carries a complete line of genuine 
Schrader products... Tire Gauges, 
Valve Caps and Valve Insides. 
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gaff. Wise motorists use theirs once 

a week to make sure tires are kept 

at proper pressures. : 

2 This Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap is air- 
tight up to 250 pounds. Box of five..25c. 
Change your valve insides once a year. 


Make sure you have the genuine Schrader. 
UNUVE Mon cL fe ue roe ao « OOS 


come out of the same bin as_ race-horse 
cognomens.” Says the correspondent: 


Upon consulting my scorecard, I found 
the above-mentioned ‘“‘Ill Deuce”’ to be 
none other than ‘Il Duce.’”’ Other light- 
ning-legged bow-wows were Lady High- 

 eliffe, Air Dive, Captured Castle, and Blue 
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for Men! 


Who are“Sunlight-Starved” 


Science now offers a safe new way lo 
renewed vitality and glowing health. 


UNLIGHT, as authorities will 
tell you, is a vital factor in build- 
ing strength and health. 


A few minutes daily with the Battle 
Creek SUNARC will make you feel 
and look like a new person. Its sooth- 
ing ultra-violet and infra-red rays 
tone up the entire 
system, increase 
resistance to dis- 
ease, banish that 
“tired feeling” 7 
and build health Without ‘sunlight, all 
and strength. living matter would 


soon perish. All ener- 
Identical equipment |] gy comesfrom thesun. 
is used in the Beye heat tots\in: 

. . Ww . 
largest health insti- snide Se LS 
tution in the world, = 
where a battery of SUNARC Baths ad- 
ministered over 22,000 treatments a year. 
Just snap a switch—that’s all—and the 
SUNARC bathes you in sunshine which 
is even more beneficial than natural sun- 
shine. Great for you and for all the fam- 
ily—as good ‘‘as a change of air’? 

Ask your Doctor about this method. Write 


TODAY for ‘‘Sunshine and 
B® Health” an absorbingly inter- 
Z esting free book. 


The Battle Creek SUNARC 
Bath is made 6. 


y the manufac- 
turers of thefamous Baltle Creek 
‘Health Builder’ and the '‘ Me- 
chanical Health Horse’’, 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dep’t. 27-OC Battle Creek, Mich. 


= Battle Creek rs 
3) SunArc Bath' 
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~ SUNSHINE AT THE SNAP OF A SWITCH 


IRELAND AND THE 
FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPE 


By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


This companion volume to the author’s recent success 
“Treland and the Making of Britain,” tells how Irish 
soldiers, schoolmen, and legislators spread culture and 
religion, brought order and tranquillity out of confusion 
and ignorance, and from the Sixth Century onwards, 
when Europe was in mental darkness and chaos, founded 
the civilization which is our present heritage. The author 
presents an arresting and gripping story, founded on new 
facts, which revolutionizes our historical conceptions. 
It is of commanding interest to all who are seeking truth 
in history. 


“It is an arresting and a challenging work.’’—Boston 
Globe. 


“The work is so all-inclusive, one can do no better 
than to recommend it heartily.’-—New York American. 


“Will prove a great source of enlightenment to all 
interested in having true light shed upon history. As 
one revelation follows the other a degree of interest is 
aroused that is closely akin to that of reading a brilliant 
piece of fiction. This volume is indeed evidence of the 
hackneyed phrase that ‘truth is stranger than fiction.’”’ 
Burlington (Iowa) Post. 


&vo, Cloth. 469 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


Monday. Labels of the assorted dogdom 
in other races were Any More Coming, 
Solemn Promise, London Pavilion, Beaded 
Cushion, Dick Turpin, Lindbergh, Brandy 
Puff, and Half in Earnest. 


The story runs on: 


The judge took his place on his white 
stepladder. He was a most elegant gentle- 
man, attired in formal afternoon garb— 
frock coat, striped trousers, high silk hat, 
and everything, just. as if he were about 
to pay a call at Buckingham Palace. 

There was a perceptible stir throughout 
the stands. The ‘‘bookie”’ nearest me had 
a small blackboard erected on a standard 
with the names of the competing dogs and 
their respective betting odds written on it. 
Fastened to it was a leather bag for his 
money. 

A short, stocky, collarless individual 
with an expansive smile, he kept ‘“‘rag- 
ging”’ the entire section. His appeals were 
effective, for many a half crown was 
handed over the railing, each bettor re- 
ceiving a numbered ticket in return. 
Plenty of time is allowed for these transac- 
tions to take place. Races are scheduled 
at intervals of fifteen minutes apart. As 
it takes the dogs a fraction of a minute to 
cover the entire oval of the track, the 
excitement of the actual race is brief. 

With the favorites of the crowd selected 
and properly backed, the dogs were put 
into their white stalls, the electric hare was 
released and set going on its narrow track. 
With its furry gray-and-white body, long 
ears laid back and its fluffy blob of a tail, 
it careened comically on the little trolley- 
like arrangement which holds it to its 
course. 

When it reached the starting-point gongs 
resounded, the doors flew open, and the 
dogs leaped out in hot pursuit. 


A fine show they must have made, with 
their numbered jackets flashing swift color 
in the sunlight, and “‘soon one was leading.” 
As we read: 


In these tense moments everybody 
stands, but there is little yelling. None of 
the ‘‘Attaboy! Come on, you Blue Mon- 
day!’’ one hears from an American crowd. 
But the half-audible murmur of comment 
rose as Melksham Determination led by a 
hound’s length, his blue jacket making a 
vivid note of moving color. Almost to the 
finish this dog with a name almost as long 
as himself maintained his lead. But not 
quite. His nimble legs had not the stamina 
to hold out. 

Captured Castle, in a spurt of speed 
reserved for those last yards, dashed pant- 
ingly ahead of him, and when the little 
hare had disappeared into his hole again 
Captured Castle was acclaimed the win- 
ner. A cheer went up from the stands, and 
once more the bookmakers were busy. 
Meanwhile, the mechanical scoreboard was 
raised once more, informing all and sundry 
that No. 1 finished first in 31:51, with 
No. 4 second. Everybody seemed satis- 
fied with the outcome, the winnings were 
pocketed, and the ecard for the next race 
went up on the bookmaker’s standard. 

Hurdles are sometimes introduced to 
lend variety. This slows up the time 
somewhat, but,makes the race more inter- 
esting. Five to seven races are run off in 
one meeting. 


O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 

opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
_ machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
147 Albany St.; Cambridge, Mass. 
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¢ and OINTMENT 


SOAP 
World Famous Skin and Hair Beautifiers 


Save Your Digest Covers 


THEY ARE VALUABLE 


To meet the wide-spread demand of our readers 
for a suitable means of preserving the valuable art- 
reproductions which appear on the covers of The 
Literary Digest every week, we have prepared a 
handsome _ scrap-book, bound in light-blue cloth, 
tastefully lettered in dark blue and called 


The Literary Digest Book of Art 


It is so arranged that you can paste upon the 
right-hand pages a full year’s collection of ‘‘ Digest”’ 
covers (52 in all) while upon the left-hand facing 
pages you can paste in the descriptions of them. 
There is also an index page for the names of the artists 
and another for the titles. 


Because of the artistic value of these covers—each 
one a reproduction of the best paintings Europe and 
America have to offer—your Art-Book when filled 
will be equal, if not superior, to costly volumes of 
paintings. Introduction and jacket in colors. 

Size 954 x 121% inches. $2, net; $2.18, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


To Control and Direct Your 
Own Mind and Others= 


Comes this New Book by 
James Alexander 


“Thought Control in Everyday Life” 


To be able to control one’s own thoughts in the 
rush and stress of modern life is something not to be 
despised. This new volume is divided into two parts. 
Part One is descriptive and aims to show the 
reader all the factors that work against him in the 
endeavor to control his thoughts. Part Two is 
entirely practical and has specific directions to 
attain gratifying results. 

“Thought Control in Everyday Life” is no arm- 
chair treatise. It is avowedly intended for practical 
purposes—for actual use in every-day life, alike in 
the busy outer world and in the privacy and 
quietude of the home. 

It is written in plain language that may be easily 
understood by the average reader. All of the in- 
structions, hints and advice are equally applicable 
to both sexes. 


271 pages. Cloth binding $2.00 
eé[ net; by mail, $2.14, post-paid. pe 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE COVER 

J ‘HE second of our ‘‘Ferris”’ pictures is 
3 presented to-day. This is the part of 
_ the historical series that we promised for 
=, monthly presentation. The subject is not 
i. so much an event famous in history as one 
; "touching the emotional life of hundreds 
of men living during the War of 1812, and 
’ at all times when war has held a country 
in its clutch. .The present picture is thus 

- described by the artist: 


The canvas shows a view of Second Street 
at Pine in Philadelphia, the old Pine Street 
Market, or as it was then, Commissioners 

Hall. Iam told that here was a recruiting 
station where we were endeavoring to raise 
an army on short notice, as has too often 
been our habit. 

This disinclination to provide for our 
defense had probably been encouraged by 
Thomas Jefferson’s attitude and previous 
announcement to the world that ‘‘ his passion 
was Peace,’’ an expression to be most un- 
fortunately paraphrased by one of his 
successors many years afterward. 

On the last day but one of 1812, Main- 
bridge, in the Constitution frigate, had 
taken the Java, and in February, 1813, the 
Hornet took the Peacock. The Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature offered to the Govern- 
ment a million dollars, and the excitement 
in Philadelphia was intense, for that city 
was practically defenseless. In March a 
British squadron entered the Delaware 
Capes, commanded by Sir John Beresford; 
the Poictiers seventy-four, Belvidere frigate, 
and the schooners La Paz and Ulysses. 
They attacked both sides of the bay, cap- 
tured several merchantmen, and might 
easily have sailed up the Delaware and 
levied contributions, but for some reason, 
did not. The year was a gloomy one; 
Jackson’s brilliant Indian campaign and the 
recapture of Detroit had been the only 
successes on land. But on September 10, 
1813, Perry swept the enemy from Lake 
Erie. 


A letter which we have received from the 
curator of Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
will be of interest to our readers, so we 
quote it herewith: 


Permit me to congratulate you on the 
announcement and first reproduction in 
Tue Lirerary Dicest of the J. L. G. Ferris 
Historical Paintings, the originals of which 
are on exhibition in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, Congress Hall. 

The writer is familiar with the galleries 
of all the leading museums in this country, 
and from personal observation can say no 
group of canvases, old or modern, have the 
tremendous appeal to the average American 
that the Ferris paintings have. They are 
unique in so many ways, in fact they stand 
by themselves as reproducing American 
historical events, are accurate in every 
detail, not only so far as the depiction of 
certain historical events goes, but the cos- 
tumes depicted, the interiors shown, the 
accouterments, even to the detail of a sword 
hilt, the lock of a gun, the buckle on a 
shoe, the rake of a mast, are accurate to 
the nth degree. 7 

From the splendid reception the series 
has been given by our visitors, amounting 
to over one million each year, I feel what 
you have planned to do in reproducing this 
series as a cover for Tur Lirprary Dicest, 
will meet with unusual popularity among 
your readers, of which I am one. 

Very truly Yours, 
Witrrip JORDAN. 
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One is perfect—one lies shattered 
. . and only Naiure can tell you why so 


Nature favored Pure 


Pennsylvania Motor 

Oil with heat-resisting 

qualities found in no 
other oils 


NDER the sustained heat ofa motor . 


—especially a modern high speed, 
or high-compression motor—many oils 
thin out, “break down” rapidly —lose 
their lubricating value. Before you know 
it, your motor goes wrong—you're in 
for a big repair bill. 


Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil stands up 
under heat. Under normal conditions, it 
gives super-lubrication for at least 1,000 
miles—many more miles with an oil filter. 


Why, only nature knows. She made 
this one oil of different materials—gave 
it qualities no other oils possess. That’s 
why experts call Pennsylvania, ‘‘The 
highest grade oil in the world”. That's 


| why 2,100,ooomotorists use it exclusively. 


© 10928. P.G.C.O.A. 


You can mold a vase from the 
gumbo clay you find on country 
roads. But the heat of the kiln 
will break it down, shatter it— 
leave it a charred and crumbling 
mass. For only one kind of clay 
can withstand the terrific tem- 
perature necessary in making the 
finest porcelain art objects. 


But why should one clay pos- 
sess heat-resisting qualitiesother 
clays lack? You'll have to ask 
Nature for the answer. She has 
a habit of playing favorites— 
in clays, in woods, in stones— 
and in oils, 


Because of its superior ability to resist 
heat, Pure Pennsylvania Oil effects a 
better piston seal, gives greater power, 
reduces dilution, lowers gasoline con- 
sumption. Advantages no motorist can 
afford to overlook! 


You can identify this finer oil by the 
emblem shown below. Itappears on many 
different brands of motor oil—it is your 
proof that all of them are made from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Crude Oil. No other 
kind, or grade of oil can use it. 


With this emblem to guide you, it’s 
the height of folly to take a chance on 
unknown oils. Instead, go to the nearest 
dealer who displays this emblem. Order 
any Pennsylvania brand you wish, but 
be sure to specify ‘Pennsylvania’, too! 
Have your crank-case drained and filled 
with this oil. Then drive! Maintain the 
oil level of course. But you won’t need 
to drain again for at least 1,000 miles! 


free a booklet on motor oil and lubri- 


cation every motorist should have 


L. D.-—-8-11-28 
PENNSYLVANIA Grape Crupe Or Ass’N 
114 Center Street, Oil City, Pa. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘$1,000 i 
Worth of Information en Motor Oils.” : 


INVESTMENTS + AND +» FINANCE 


PROGRESS TOWARD RAIL CONSOLIDATION 


Act committed the Interstate Commerce Commission to a 

policy of railroad consolidation, and yet no consolidation 
under the terms of the act has been made effective, while the 
public mind has been confused by a series of proposals and 
counter-proposals for consolidation, all of which have been 
rejected wholly or partially by the Commission. Nevertheless, 
we réad in The Index, published by the New York Trust 
Company, something has been accomplished: 


Ge: YEARS HAVE PASSED since the Transportation 


Complex as the question undoubtedly is, still the recent nego- 
tiations and discussions have given a clearer conception of the 
principles upon which consolidations can proceed; and at least 
the original conception of a compulsory and inclusive scheme of 
consolidation to be formulated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has given way to the far more practical idea of voluntary 
consolidations emanating from the railroads themselves based on 
business requirements and traffic relationships, and subject to the 
Commission’s approval. 


It is now pretty well established, we read, that a railroad con- 
solidation must be justified from the standpoint of service to the 
public, with the financial profit a secondary matter—indeed, the 
accumulation of large profits by the promoters is considered 
something to be avoided. It will be remembered that the 
Transportation Act of 1920 gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission charge of railroad consolidation, and instructed it to pre- 
pare a plan for consolidating all the railroad of the country into 
a limited number of great systems. Prof. William Z. Ripley, 
of Harvard, worked out such a plan for the Commission, sug- 
gesting the establishment of twenty-one systems, with 22,899 
miles of trackage in the longest and 764 in the shortest. The 
plan embraced 220,000 miles of railroad and disregarded some 
39,000. The Commission has concluded that it will be impossible 
to work out any such comprehensive plan, and has asked Congress 
to be relieved from this requirement. The Parker Bill, which 
will be presented to Congress again at the next session, embodies 
the principle of voluntary consolidation. As summed up by its 
sponsor: 


Briefly, the bill relieves the Commission from the impossible 
task now imposed upon it in the preparation of a plan for the 
consolidation of all the carriers within the United States. Ade- 
quate corporate power is. granted the carriers to carry out 
consolidations, when approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and consented to by the carrier. A flexible proce- 
dure is prescribed, and for each proposed unification there should 
be one or more methods found in the bill fitted to the practical 
conditions confronting the carriers. Dissenting stockholders 
are protected. 


There has been very little opposition to the general idea of rail 
consolidation. As we read on in The Index: 


Several strong railroad systems may be more economical and 
efficient in operation than a multitude of smaller lines. At the 
same time, the larger railroads feel that there is no reason why 
they should be burdened with weaker roads which operate at a 
deficit, and many of which can now live only on the help received 
from the stronger lines. Consolidation from this standpoint 
must not be regarded as a method of supporting uneconomic 
lines, altho the conjunction of several small roads into one strong 
system often increases the profits of all of them because of a 
better balanced traffic, and to a certain extent railroads as 
“public utilities” should serve outlying districts, by rail or bus 
lines, even if these latter are not as profitable as other lines. 

By carrying different products from different regions, as in one 
large system, seasonal changes in the volume of shipments are 
reduced, the traffic is more diversified, and the wasteful move- 
ment of empty cars should be partly avoided. 

A large railroad system has been compared to a department 
store which is, in effect, 2 combination of a hundred different 


stores selling prod ets through all seasons of the year—in other 
words, there is something selling all the time. Also, some 
railroads may have imperfect facilities of distribution in certain 
areas which combination with another road would remedy. 
Overhead expenses would also be reduced. 


Then it is pointed out that the large system has more sagan 
resources for providing equipment and for borrowing money. 
And a group of reasonably uniform railroad systems would make 
it easier for the Interstate Commerce Commission to apply uni- 
form rates. Looking back, the writer in The Index reminds us 
that: 

The railroads prior to 1916 had been undergoing a sadn but 
sure process of consolidation for forty years. The country’s 
largest railroad system, the Pennsylvania, is the outgrowth of a 
combination of some 600 different companies. The Pennsylvania 
System, carrying more traffic than any other railroad, now 
comprises about seventy distinct railroad companies, but only 
ten of them are operating companies, and the balance consists of 
leased lines. To a lesser degree, the New York Central has 
built up its system in the same way; and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Van Sweringen interests have also been engaged in 
purchasing connecting railroad lines. 

At present there are between 1,400 and 1,500 railroad com- 
panies, in which are about 175 Class 1 railroads (that is, those 
companies with over $1,000,000. annual gross revenues), and 
thirteen important switching and terminal companies. These 
Class 1 roads and terminal companies, 188 in all, operate 90 
per cent. of the mileage, about 91 per cent. of the freight traffic, 
and receive about 96 per cent. of the total operating railway 
revenues of the country. 

The most frequently discust consolidation plan involves the 
grouping of the principal railroads east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and the Virginia Capes into four great trunk- 
line systems to be based on the existing Pennsylvania, New York 
Central, and Baltimore and Ohio lines, plus some combination of 
the so-called Van Sweringen roads—Erie, Chesapeake and Ohio, 
Nickel Plate, and Pere Marquette. It will be remembered that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rejected the Van Sweringen 
merger plans except for the acquisition of the Pere Marquette by 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. Various other suggestions have been 
turned down, including L. F. Loree’s plan for a fifth trunk-line, 
but the writer in The Index notes that the four big systems are 
at work preparing a mutually agreeable four-plan system; ‘‘the 
details of this plan are not yet available, but it is believed that a 
satisfactory arrangement as far as the Eastern railroads are 
concerned, may be reached.” 

In this connection attention should be called to a recent state- 
ment on railroad consolidation by the New York banker, Otto 
H. Kahn, which was misunderstood, apparently, by the reporters 
who heard it. Mr. Kahn was quoted by the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce as saying that ‘within a year a plan will be officially 
presented calling for the consolidation of practically every big 
lastern railroad into a single system,” and this quotation was 
reprinted in Tum Lirrrary Digest of July 21. Mr. Kahn has 
written to the Chicago daily to point out that he was misunder- 
stood, and that what he did say related to these plans now under 
discussion for combining the eastern trunk-lines into four great 
systems, and for submitting such a plan to the Interstate Com- — 
merece Commission within a year. Mr. Kahn says emphatically: 

A combination of all the trunk-lines into one single system is to 
me a quite unthinkable consummation. And, even if it were 


practicable, which I feel certain it is not, I should consider it as 
highly undesirable. 


Returning to the general discussion in The Index, we find it 
noted that, out of all this maze of consolidation proposals, these 
chief criticisms emerge: 
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What is due the public 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System recognizes the 
public requirement for a constantly 
extending and improving telephone 
service. Last year 4 million telephones 
were either put in or moved. The number 
of local calls not completed on the first 
attempt was reduced by 5 per cent. The 
average time for handling toll and long 
distance calls was reduced from 2 minutes 
to 1% minutes. 


During the last 5 years the Bell System 
spent $1,800,000,000 on additions, and im- 
provements of its plant. 

There is equally a public requirement 
for safety of principal and earnings of the 
stock of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company — the parent 
company of the Bell System. Since 
its incorporation in 1885 it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend to 
its stockholders, who now number more 
than 420,000. 


The very nature of the telephone busi- 
ness necessitates a single interconnected 
system. The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company accepts its responsibility 
fora nation-wide telephone service as a pub- 
lic trust. It is fundamental in the policy of 
the company that all earnings after regu- 
lar dividends and a surplus for financial 
security be used to give more and better 
service to the public. 
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The fact that 28,664 
new customers were 
served by this Com- 
pany during 1927 is 
another illustration 
of its steadily increas- 
ing earning power 
and the attractive- 
ness of its securities. 
Write Dept. L for Year Book 
with other interesting facts about 


this Company and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles—295 
communities with Gas or Electricity. 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


High School Course 
(o 2 Years You can complete 


this Simplified High 

School Course at home 

inside of two years. Prepares for entrance to college, business 

and leading Serbasane. This and Thirty-six other’ ractical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Bend for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HC-52, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © AS19238 CHICAGO 


‘Eat and Be Well! 


A CONDENSED set of health rules— 
many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and thelr 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises §% 
Effective weight control diets, acid § 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
building diets,and dietsused in the 
correction of various chronic maladies, 
The book fs for FREE circulation. aNet 5 
a mail order advertisement. f 
and address on card will bring) Te 
without cost or obligation. 


) HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Continued 


1. The proposed plans have not always 
been in the public interest in the sense 
that they have occasionally eliminated 
competition between parallel lines where 
competition should be preserved. 

2. The proposed consolidations would 
have resulted in the accumulation of 
larger profits for promoters than the Com- 
mission is willing: to approve. 

3. In some instances the proposed con- 
solidations have failed to include the short 
lines which are often of very great value to 
the small communities which they serve, 
and which might be at a disadvantage if 
omitted from a consolidation plan. 


And so, we read in conclusion, these dis- 
cussions have definitely brought about two 
important results: 

First, they have resulted in the prepara- 
tion of a bill before Congress which will 
make voluntary consolidations possible, 
and which will deal with them in sequence 
and not in a block; second, a system of 
consolidations. can only be achieved 
through the cooperative effort of the rail- 
roads with mutual regard for each other’s 
interests. 


CURBING ONE-MAN TRUSTS 

HEN Mr. Loewenstein, the Belgian 

capitalist, plunged to death in the 
English Channel, from the door of his 
private airplane, he did something more 
than arouse curiosity as to whether he had 
invented a new method of suicide. He 
gave the whole financial world a sufficient 
jolt, we are told, to set it to wondering how 
far a single individual should be allowed to 
go into speculative finance without being 
subjected to some kind of restraint for the 
protection of the public. It was recalled 
that Hugo Stinnes, the German financier, 
owner of a vast network of mortgaged 
factories, banks, newspapers, and other 
enterprises, had caused a similar commo- 
tion by his death. The method employed 
by both men, the New York Journal of 
Commerce reminds us, was that of borrow- 
ing to buy and then pledging purchased 
properties as a means of obtaining addi- 
tional capital from the investing public. 
This practise, whether in the hands of an 
individual or of a corporation, is apt to 
lead to abuses if the amount of the original 
capital becomes disproportionately small as 
compared with the scope of the manage- 
ment-control exercised by the speculators. 
This danger has been seen and freely de- 
bated in relation to public-service com- 
panies, but now financial critics are asking 
also how far an individual ought to be 
permitted to go on ‘‘spreading his influ- 
ence.’ Holding that the effects of Loewen- 
stein’s death should serve as a warning 
both to the banks and to the public, the 
paper above mentioned continues: 


In this as in other similar cases like 
that of the Stinnes concerns, an individual 
has been able to utilize his strong financial 
standing with banks and the security- 
buying public to expand his control of 


business enterprises beyond ihe limits justi- — 
fied by the extent of his unencumbered — 


personal resources. The fact that a bor- 
rower can supply satisfactory collateral as 
a basis for obtaining credit is no adequate 


defense against an implied criticism of — 


bank lenders. The truth is that the ability 
to obtain credit with which to keep on 
buying into new enterprises adds a fac- 
titious value to the very collateral that 
serves as the basis for the loans obtained. 
The history of the negotiations between 
various German banks and representatives 
of the Stinnes heirs carries a warning. 
Similarly the efforts of Mr. Loewenstein’s 
banking backers to check the decline in 
the value of the securities in which he was 
interested illustrate the need for caution 
in dealings with individual capitalists, 
however powerful they may appear to be. 

The reflections suggested by this man’s 
meteoric career are worth sober thought 
by Americans as well as by Europeans, 
The Journal of Commerce thinks, and espe- 
cially by bankers, because modern finan- 
ciers of this sort have banking connections 
in all the chief centers of the world. It 
would be difficult to restrict their activi- 
ties by law without interfering with the 
right of the individual to deal freely with 
his fellow men, hence that paper adds: 

The best and the most practical safe- 
guard against repetitions of stock-market 
disturbances that come from the unbridled 
operations of individuals is for those bank- 
ing houses, whose assistance has facilitated 
the rise to power of men whose ambitions 
exceed their capacity to execute, to take 
the lesson to heart. The ‘“‘will to power” 
is a dangerous weapon in the hands of a 
man possest of unlimited credit, unless 
his bankers see to it that his operations are 
kept within bounds. 


GOLD NO LONGER GUN-SHY 

HE sudden reappearance of gold in 

large sums from the stockings and 
chimney-corners of the French people at 
the close of June, after that nation’s return 
to a gold basis, marks the end of the war- 
hoarding episode in Europe, according to 
the financial experts. For fourteen years 
this French gold had been in hiding, and 
now it is back in the vaults of the Bank of 
France for public use, attracted by the 
announcement of a stabilized currency. 
Crowd psychology, we are told, has brought 
out the bright coins just as surely as it 
drove them into secret places in 1914. 
The whole phenomenon is of special inter- 
est, says the New York Times, because it is 
so much like the story of 1872, when 
France had to pay Germany a billion- 
dollar war indemnity, and did it in record 
time. The common tradition is that the 
thrifty and patriotic peasants dug up this 
whole sum for their Government out of 
their slender and secret hoards, but that is 
not quite true, according to the paper 
mentioned, which adds: 


Most of that billion-dollar payment 
was effected through money raised by sale 
of French Government bonds abroad, and 
one of the curiosities of the transaction was 
that Germany, which had imposed the 
war indemnity, subscribed for more than 
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F 
The Most Exciting Fall 


in a Decade 


Ok since the great days of 


Pere lechon wild bring pub he largest 


1918, with their news of vote ever polled. 


victory and the armistice, have the 
American people seen an autumn to 
compare for interest and excitement 
with the months that lie just ahead. 

We are in the midst of a cam~ 
paign in which the candidates are 
strong and definite personalities, mn 
which the issues are complex and 
varied, in which, it 1s generally 
agreed, the party lines will be vio-~ 
lently broken and the voting gov~ 
erned largely by individual opinions, 
passions and prejudices. Beyond all, 
this campaign may portend great and 
significant changes im our political 


history. 


It is assured that The Literary 
Digest will have the largest circula- 
tion in its long career. 

This is not mere coincidence. 
Digest circulation always rises on 
the tide of public excitement. For 
inevitably great numbers of alert, 
intelligent people turn to it for the 
sort of service which Chauncey M. 
Depew well characterized —‘collat- 
ing, sifting, condensing, and present-~ 
ing to me all the important events 
and discussions with which I needed 
to be familiar.” 

During the next few months, 


more than ever, you will need The 


It 1s being freely predicted that ) Digest. 


The |iterary eo 


Average guaranteed for the year 1928—A. B. C. Audit—1,400,000 copies per week 


Plan now for your use of the advertising columns of 
| The Digest this autumn. Under the stimulus of political 
events the reader interest as well as the circulation will 


increase, and the advertiser will benefit accordingly. 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK .- 


BOSTON -: 


CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT ~- CHICAGO 
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EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you 


forget that it is your wedding 


anniversary . . . . be nonchalant 


.,. +. light a MURAD Cigarette. 


FISH 


In’ 
ard C60 


© P. Lorilee. 


The Literary Digest School and College 


a Directory :! 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 


Hiowe-Warot ‘SCnool a5). = aie. ceupeenssae ae ena 
Lindenwood College. ...... 0. fee ence oe lee 
Monticello Seminary, Miss Harriet Congdon 
st. Margaretis School). ..¢ 6.0: ia,6 2g seein vs 

Frances Shimer School. .°:0 2c dex ye sh ee fee 
Starrett School for Girls 


gone ee cahine pero e tions Bes nee aren Thompson, Conn. 
. Box 728, St. Charles, Mo. 
RSC IRTP LA Godfrey, Il. 

LEANER T Cee) A Box L, Waterbury, Conn. 
ORR ee Aye oso Box 648, Mt. Carroll, Il. 
Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Boys’ Preparatory 


Kiskimpinetas School fOr ESOS ereisyesatoiel ci sestotiers braid on catiearye ts! «pla, ood ausheieitins Box 933, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Milford Schoo) for Boys'a;5,<.5.cincs 25 tp eaten slntg) aime eels ioe eins ae Box L, Milford, Conn. 
Peddie; School: 4 Wiese ici ste-cclote cee alec wale sible’ o, sealer bly Sabah oats Box 8-P, Hightstown, N. J. 
Silver Bay School for Boys.......... OTA Gas Box 80, Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Military Schools and Colleges 
AugustamMalitary Academy.” tia pekcdyel cnet eitehtis. scieke fe Riave kets e's! Ren os Box L, Fort Defiance, Va. 
Lihnois Military: School .cerc, nariaiatatayele se otetees oye a) sa: alet Ste) a aiaia le) Maal ae Ree ee Box 12, Aledo, Ill. 
Kemper iviisitaryASchool: fystes cvmisns nee cmtee ote inal since depnelle ta Mabey 706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
Manlius School—Gen’1 William Verbeck, Pres................:0055 Box 108, Manlius, N. Y. 
Marion Institute, The Army and Navy College..........5... ee eee ee Box B, Marion, Ala. 
Miami Military Institute ins dcr vcelend aie aie sie mle anetein cis ats de ate Box 888, Germantown, Ohio 
Morgan Park Military Academy... 05 0 6.s tee ce ee ees Box 828, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy. ......... eee ee cee ee Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
Randolph-MaconvAcadem viet cceer sce Olerat aoe lecensisi mph tha diene aus os Box 410, Front Royal, Va. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy....,....... Box L, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
StauritonsMalitary-Academi yoni cesv ear ats arate clotinCaledaludede agin Gueuatler Seeee tare Box D, Staunton, Va. 
Wentworth: Military “Academy 52 ¢ginoiw vile alcane toeainge itanetace aie Shenie Box 588, Lexington, Mo. 


Vocational and Professional 


The Bentley School of Accounting and Fimance............. 923 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicaso Teachers College... 2%): treacren tee vidas Hanes afittaysed ne moe 701 Rush St., Chicago, Ml. 
Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager....... 80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
she! Cumberland aw, Schoolei2. iisvetistus tee pibasiee asked ee craiei inn fag iste Box 22, Lebanon, Tenn. 
New ‘Church’ Theological (Schools (55. bo. eiglise oe we as ce ele 46 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
mader College, Presidietat. Wi ceyats- sien cia) arovemittree ale soto cease. fain sca edie aai a neales one Trenton, New Jersey 
Technical 
BlisssElectrical/ School ir wate elersrare sree tis) pisietavale mite eeietels + 168 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Chicago! Technical College @.nsicre chusieciels cette tts Dept. K-91, 118 East 26th St., Chicago, Tl. 
New Mexico School of Mines...... SOO Satin on Do an temie recone Box P-4, Socorro, N. M. 
Special 
MEV OLELIE SCHOOIS/ 05 co ese oe tse mysiessiseerale, Seperate eax gE recy) Dee ona eeeereieren aaae Box L, Berwyn, Pa. 
University Travel Association, Inc.............-. Box K, 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
IEHGEWOGU GS -SCHOO! 2305.6) = casak seicaunses Sresl an eto aweein cae Meee Sis emer oe taeteee Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 


INVESTMENTS AND FINAN CE 


Continued 


one-fourth of the French bonds issued to 


provide for it. But the hoards of the 
French peasants played an important part. 


How much gold was suddenly hidden 
away in Europe in 1914 can probably never 
be known exactly, says The Times, con- 
tinuing: 

All that we know from official esti- 
mates is that, when the war broke out, 
something like $600,000,000 gold coin was 
circulating in England outside the Bank 
and $1,200,000,000 in France, and that 
probably upward of $250,000,000 had been 
hoarded on the Continent, even when the 
Balkan War caused fear of the larger con- 
flict. Beyond doubt, the fact that the 
bidding of a premium for gold in terms of 
the depreciating currencies was strictly 
discountenanced in all European countries, 
and prohibited under severest penalties in 
Germany, must have increased the sum 
permanently hoarded. 

In the aggregate, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the French and German 
people were induced at the end of 1914 to 
exchange voluntarily more than $400,- 
000,000 gold for bank-notes, the gold 
hoarded at the end of the war must have 
run far into the hundreds of millions. 


The instinct to hoard at a time of eco- 
nomic peril is by no means peculiar to 
Europe, for our own country has indulged 
in it frequently. Thus the paper above 
quoted recalls how at the end of October, 
1896, just before the election which was to 
decide Bryan’s free-silver coinage program, 
long lines of men and women stood at the 
doors of the United States Sub-Treasury 
in New York and exchanged Treasury 
notes for gold coin in sums ranging from 
$50 to ‘$125,000, making a total of 
$1,372,000 in a single day. On the same 
day, hoarding customers bought $3,000,000 
gold from a broker at i per cent. premium. 
With the news of Bryan’s defeat, The Times 
recalls, all these millions of hoarded gold 
went rushing back into the banks and 
Treasury. We are also reminded of a 
more serious fit of American hoarding in 
the panie of 1907, when $296,000,000 in 


currency disappeared from sight within a. 


week or two, when the banks, virtually 
suspended free cash payments to depos- 
itors, and when employers with large pay- 
rolls had to bid a premium of 3 or 4 per 
cent. for currency, paying the money- 
hoarders for it in certified checks. 


Cutting It Short.—Tuxz Squire—‘‘What’s 
your name?” 

Nervous Appricant—‘‘P-P-P-Perkins. 
sir.”’ 

Tue Squrre—‘‘Ah! Then I’ll call you 
Perkins!”’— Humorist (London). 


Costly Trespass.—‘‘What a lovely fur 
coat—what did it cost?” 

“One single kiss.” 

“That you gave your husband?” 

“No: that he gave the maid.’’—Lustige 
Blatter (Berlin). 


iain 


- 


| CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


July 25.—The resignation of Dr. Randall 
Davidson as Archbishop of Canterbury 
is announced in London. 


July 27.—British railroad managers and 
representatives of the three railroad 
trade-unions agree on a 21% per cent. 
wage cut for one year. 


Dr. Cosmo Gordon. Lang, Archbishop of 
York, is nominated to sueceed Dr. 
Dayidson as Archbishop of Canterbury. 


July 28.—The ninth revival of the Olympic 
games opens in Amsterdam with a pa- 
rade of 4,000 athletes representing forty- 
six nations. 


July 30.—It is announced in the House of 
Commons that France and Britain have 
made an agreement to abandon naval 
rivalry with each other. 


Forty persons are killed and more than 
a hundred injured in a chemical factory 
fire in Lodz, Poland. 


After three days’ play France retains the 
Dayis tennis cup, the French team 
winning four matches and the Amer- 
icans one. 


July 31.—General Nobile and the other 
Italian survivors of the Italia Arctic 
expedition arrive in Italy. 


DOMESTIC 
July 26.—Four Bishops of the Methodist- 
Episcopal Church, South, issue a state- 
ment calling upon their church to 
oppose the election to the Presidency of 
an ‘‘enemy of Prohibition.” 


Gene Tunney retains his world’s heavy- 
weight boxing championship, defeating 
Tom Heeney of New Zealand by a tech- 
nical knockout in the eleventh round of 
a scheduled fifteen-round bout. 


Peter Hesselbach, of Leipsig, flying at 
Cape Cod, establishes an American 
glider record of fifty-eight minutes in 
the air. 


Deputy Commissioner William F’, Russell 
is appointed Police Commissioner of 
Chicago, to succeed Michael Hughes, 
resigned. 


July 27.—It is announced that the United 
States Government has concluded a 
treaty with the Nationalist Government 
of China restoring China’s ‘‘ecomplete 
national tariff autonomy’’; this is equiva- 
lent to de facto recognition of the 
Nationalist Government. : 


July 29.—President Coolidge speaks at the 
dedication of a Civil War memorial 
monument at Cannon Falls, Minne- 
sota; he emphasizes the passing of 
sectionalism. 


Peter Hesselbach in his glider remains in 
the air over Cape Cod Bay for four 
hours and five minutes. 


July 30.—National guardsmen with fixt 
bayonets disperse a crowd of textile 
strikers in New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


George Eastman announces the perfection 
of an invention by which an amateur 
photographer can take moving pictures 
in color. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders increased rates of pay to the 
railroads for carrying the mails, amount- 
ing to $15,000,000 annually. 


July 31—Gene Tunney, heavyweight 
champion of the world, announces his 
retirement from the professional box- 
ing ring. 
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WORLD CRUISE of the BELGENLAND 


—largest, finest liner ever to circle the globe 


In addition to travel attractions of time-proven popularity, 
two new attractions this winter: A three-day call at Peking, 
most fascinating city of the Far East, and an optional side tour 
through the Dutch East Indies, including the amazingly beauti- 
ful and primitive island of Bali, never before on the itinerary 


of any world cruise. 


(up) alkexpenses included. Cruise operated joint 
Lineand American Express Company. Apply to ei 
Line, No. 1 Broadway or to the American Express 


465 Broadway, New York. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By White Star Line 
Four delightful 46-day voyages 
to lands of intense interest, 
Monte Carlo, Italy, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, etc. Stop-overs 
from ship-to-ship arranged. 
Alsoindependent returnhome 
from a north European port. 
S.S. Adriattc Jan. 10; Feb. 28. 
S.S. Laurentic Jan.19; Mar. 9. 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE 


MERCANTILE 


——_— A - Er rca 


iIMONDS 


INTERNATIONAL 


muda, in addition to! 
usual points of touri 
inthe islands of the 


MARINE 


COMPANY 


SAWS FILES KNIVES STE 


Eley EEE EE CSC 


PLANER 


KNIVES 


THAT SPEED UP PRODUCTION 
AND LOWER COSTS 


p HE best planer man in the world cannot turn» 


out a profitable day’s work unless he is fur- 
nished with proper cutting edges. 


‘\ 


' Give him Simonds Planer Knives and watch pro- “N 
duction speed up, Simonds cutting edges are 
\ made of the finest scientifically treated steel and ~\ 
\._ backed by three-quarters of acentury’s experience’ \ 
in the manufacture of cutting edges that cut costs >| 
and lengthen profits. Specify Simonds for economy! 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 


*'The Saw Makers”’ 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


Established 1832 


BRANCH STORES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Loemeliilicctiilicctiilics!==c i A 


T BAE««$ PPC Ew Of LIFES 


Call the Grand Jury.—Client wants 
$1,000 on guilt edge security.— Unadilla 
(N. Y.) paper. 


One Thing Needful.——‘‘Do you think 
your son will make a good business man?” 

“JT dunno. He’s a rotten golfer.””— 
Louisville Courter. 


Awfully Awed.—‘‘This is the home of 
Shakespeare. Are you not awed?” 

“Certainly! Where can we get post- 
eards?’’— Pathfinder. 


Absent-Minded.— Lost —Friday, pair 
corduroy trousers and suspenders in Hones- 
dale or on back road to Cajaw Pond.— 
Honesdale (Pa.) paper. 


Argument for Women Judges.—Until a 
husband can obtain alimony by crossing 
his legs and exhibiting his. garters to the 
judge, ‘‘equal rights’ will be only a snare 
and a delusion.—Judge. 


Sticking to It.—‘‘American chewing-gum 
has gained a foothold in Japan,” says an 
exchange. Its faculty for gaining a foot- 
hold is its most unpopular feature in this 
country.— Boston Transcript. 


A New Julian Eltinge.—He is a painter 
and paper-hanger. Duchess of Somerset, 
and Madame Jacques Balsan, the former 
Duchess of Marlborough, who was Miss 
Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
Atlanta Journal. 


Might Have Been Jupiter.—Pa—‘‘Was 
Jack intoxicated when he came home last 
night?” 

DavucuTer—“‘T didn’t notice anything— 
except that he asked for a mirror to see who 
he was!”’—Sydney Bulletin. 


Standing Pat.—May Irwin, nationally 
and internationally known as one of the 
greatest American comediennes, is cele- 
brating her sixty-sixth birthday at her 
summer home near Clayton, as has been 
her custom for several years.— Watertown 
(N. Y.) paper. 


Faithful to Old Friends.—Mrs. Smuyrun 
—“‘T’m soliciting for a charity organiza- 
tion. What do you do with your cast-off 
elothing?”’ 

Mr. Surra—“T hang them up carefully 
and go to bed. Then in the morning I put 
them on again.”’— Pointer. 


How Big Was the One That Got Away?— 
Banff, Alberta:—A. O. Seymour, general 
tourist agent of the Canadian Rockies, was 
captured in Lake Minnewanka, near Banff, 
recently, by George Andrews, a resident of 
the Lake Minnewanka district. This fish 
weighed thirty-five pounds.—Aitlanta Con- 
stitution. 


Rainbow’s End.—Two attorneys, one 
decidedly glum of countenance, met on 
the street. 

“Well, how’s business?” the first asked 
of the dismal one. 

“Rotten!” the pessimist replied. ‘TI 
just chased an ambulance twelve miles 
and found a lawyer in it.”’—American 
Legion Monthly. 


of New York.— 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE) 


Slightly “Shop-Worn.—Two good auto- 
mobile salesmen, one new and one used.— 
San Diego paper. 


Winning of the West.—The program 
with musical numbers, followed by a lin- 
gerie review with loving models.—Wichita 
Eagle. 


Accomplished Bossy.—The cow men- 
tioned above went on with her good work 
also and gave us two litters of fine pigs 
a year.—Allanta paper. 


bance 


osone 


Wirn (to hubby whose ladder has fallen): 
“Try and hang on for a few moments, dear, 
while I pick these flowers!’’—London Opinion. 


Indoor Tail Spin.—It was past midnight 
and the ominous tramp of heavy feet was 
heard on the stairs. ‘‘What is that?’ she 
cried, clinging to her airman lover. ‘‘Sounds 
like your father coming down out of con- 
trol,” he replied in the jargon of his pro- 
fession.— Boston Transcript. 


Reasonable Offer. — Lost—Will the 
gentleman that took my tan trousers from 
the seat of my coupe Saturday morning 
either sell me back the pants or buy the 
coat. They both together make a good- 
looking suit. ~ Individually they are not so 
hot. No questions asked if they are re- 
turned.—Ad in an Austin (Tex.) paper. 


Bostonian’s Night Off.—Philip Hale has 
been dramatic and music eritie of the 
Boston Herald for many years. He had 
not been in New York for fifteen years 
until a few days ago. As he was spending 
only one night in Gotham, picking his 
single entertainment was a nice problem. 

He chose the Boston Symphony concert 
at Carnegie Hall.— Variety. 


|along the space usually given over to 
|gargoyles, the British lion, French cook, 
| Russian bear, and the Montenegrin eagle.— 
| Boston 


If You Choose to Chew.—Quick Meal 
Combination. Range and player piano. 
—Adina Bellevillé (Ill.) paper. 


wikis sisisghinlehiabininatoiniiass piglet af : 


Page Sir Oliver Lodge.—The Chicago 


Federation of Labor has just come into 
possession of a post mortem affidavit by 
one Alfred Spinks.—San Francisco News. 


Never Was.— Secretary - stenographer, 
competent, high-school graduate, 1% years’ 
business experience, beginner in law work; 
salary no objection.—Ad in the New York 
Law Journal. 


Magic Moment.—‘‘How are you?” 
“Very ill 
because my memory is going.’ 
“Um—by the way—could you lend me a 
fiver?”’—Lustige Kolner Zeitung (Cologne). 


Meats and the Chef.—Another item of 
the building was a line of symbolic figures 


Herald. 


Have a Heart!— 
LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN 
Two pigs from my property at Shady- 
side. 


West Virginia paper. 


Inventor’s Triumph.— 
I eat my peas with honey, 
I have done it all my life; 
They do taste kind of funny, 
But it keeps them on the knife. 
—Christian World. 


Huindrum Routine.—He saw the animal 
was going to attack him and he grabbed 
its tail. The bull began running and 
“snapt the whip,’”’ throwing Prozak:on a 
large stone. He crawled under the fence 
and escaped being bored.— Platteville (Wis.) 
paper. 


Looks Worse Than It Sounds.—Hunsta 
kivet yu pramis tu hant on tislan? Pere yu 
kiroff! 

TRANSLATION 

Who has given you permission to hunt on 
this land? Better you get of!—‘‘ Notis’’ 
pinned to steering wheel of parked car in a 
northern Minnesota Finnish settlement. 


Where Parrots and Monkeys Chatter.— 


If you’ve killed the pigs, I would like 
to have one meal of fresh meat.—Ad in a 


ran sebylte Py ery Meith ssi Kee lial 8 Sita ating ilies at yt fe deueneeaion inet 


I have just been to the doctor ~ 


He controlled steamship lines, was one of — 


the chief shareholders in the Belgian rail- 
way system, owned manganese iron mines 
in Silesia, steel furnaces in the north of 
Spain, coal properties.in the Sarre basin 
and in the Ruhr and immense rubber 
plantations in Chicago.— New York Times. 


Pacification Party?—The belief prevails 
that the find is an ichthyosaurus, a monster 
of the Jurasic Period. Its skeleton is being 


brought to the National University for 


study and classification. 

If the hunters actually found the beast 
while it still had its flesh attached to the 
bones it would appear to indicate that it 
perished recently, probably while fighting 

with another marine-— New York Evening 
Post. 


